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AN UNEXPECTED BLESSING. 
CHAPTER I. 
WHEN you pass by that particularly well-to-do- 
looking stationer’s in St Panker’s Court, you are 
probably content, if you notice it at all, with 
remarking to yourself that it looks a very comfort- 
able concern. You would hardly guess, how sharp 
soever you may be at conundrums, the origin of 
that flourishing business. As a little fire will kindle 
@ great matter—as a large tree will grow from a 
tiny seed—as a small sting will cause a wide-spread- 
ing inflammation, so a slight turn of luck will lay 
the foundation of a mighty fortune. That stationer’s 
warehouse is a proof of this: it grew, through a 
slight turn of luck—and just when the luck, too, 
seemed to have made up its mind to go straight on 
till it encountered Ruin—from a paltry-looking 
stationer’s shop in a mediocre street in the parish 
of St Panker. Not all the display in the shop- 
window in the mediocre street could bring 
cusiom to its door. The Christian and surnames 
of the proprietor, painted over the window in 
flaring yellow, with a rim of white round it, and 
another of black round that, failed to entice 
the stationery-using public. The list of novels 
which might be hired at a reasonable sum, the 
names of which were written by a master of 
caligraphy, and surrounded by flourishes in the 
likeness of the sea-serpent, hanging in studied 
négligé on the right-hand door-post, inveigled only 
a few female domestics. The most ‘ chaste’ of 
valentines, in elegant wrappers, caused no nearer 
approach to purchase than a rubbing of noses 
against the glass—and that is not enough to main- 
tain a family. Foolscap was exposed, at the cheapest 
of rates, but only got cold ; cream-laid note-paper 
appealed despondingly, but few responded to the 
appeal ; sealing-wax of all colours pleaded to be 
bought, but men passed them by on the other 
side ; the same may be said of wafers, transparent 


pen-wipers, and blotting-cases seemed to be out 
of fashion in the neighbourhood of St Panker. 


the windows are glazed at the bottom, and there is 
nothing to be seen save the tops of huge packages 
of foolscap peering over the glazing, and in simple 
black letters over the door the not aristocratic 
name of Frexs. That is quite enough informa- 
tion to give the public: there may be an appear- 
ance about its extreme simplicity of the ‘ pride that 
apes humility,’ but that pride rests upon the secure 
foundation of funded property, floating capital, 
mortgages, and a large ‘connection.’ If the public 
have no further idea about Feeks than that it is 
a monosyllable of five letters, the public are in a 
state of lamentable ignorance ; and if they desire 
to know more, they should step inside, and trade in 
stationery upon wholesale principles; for Feeks 
and retail are incompatible. If a man should 
enter that warehouse and ask for a single quire of 
writing-paper, he would come out again very much 
chopfallen, even if he were not detained until his 
friends could be communicated with, and interro- 
gated concerning his state of mind. The fact is, 
that, to the initiated, Feeks is pregnant with 
information : it means, first of all, a tall man with 
short gray hair, brushed up at the sides ; with gold 
eye-glasses, a red nose, white cravat, frilled shirt 
with a brooch in it, pompous manner, knotty 
fingers, and a habit of indulging in a sucking 
sound, as if he had lately eaten something he 
relished. It also means a churchwarden. It also 
means a capitalist, who would give you a cheque 
for fifty pounds (but not without your thoroughly 
earning it) as coolly as most men would for two 
pounds ten. It also means the employer of a mul- 
titude of hands, who all receive their wages punc- 
tually, but mustn’t expect to have them raised. 
It means the being who supplies with stationery 
several retail houses, several government offices, 
several attorneys’ offices, several barristers’ clerks, 
several insurance companies, and several of the 
largest schools both in England and the colonies. 
It also means a house in Bedford Square, furnished 


and opaque ; steel-pens, ink-stands, rulers, seals, | in a style that makes you afraid to sit down. And, 
‘above all, it means the husband of Mrs Feeks, 


and the father of the two Misses Feeks, and of Sha- 


| drach, Meshach, and Abednego, their brothers. In 


ip, But now observe the outside of that warehouse : 
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fact, John Feeks, Esquire, is a person of substance, 
whose bail would be perfectly satisfactory to nearly 
any magistrate in respect of nearly any charge, and 
altogether a. different ‘manner of man from Mr 
John Feeks, who, twenty-two years ago, used to 
shun the rate-collector, dodge the tax-gatherer, 
bewail the institution called rent, and shiver at 
the sight of his landlord. 

When he ‘kep a little shop in Parchment 
Street, which was also ’is ’ouse of residence,’ as he 
would say, if he ever alluded to that subject 
—for though Providence has showered blessings 
upon him, he hasn’t a ‘t’ to his preterperfect 
tense, and is still in arrears with his ‘hs’—matters 
went with him by no means so smoothly. Twenty- 
two years ago, if he had any linen at all, it was 
certainly not frilled, and there wis as certainly no 
exte evidence of it: round his throat was a 
black stock, and nothing else discernible to the 
naked eye; no wrist-bands peered beyond his 
threadbare cuffs, and he touched his hat deferen- 
tially to the curate. And as for the rector—Feeks 
was always a pious man, and strove to keep the 
commandments, but he found the rector really 
too much for him. The rector was the Rimmon 
of Feeks, Feeks involuntarily bowed himself 
before him, and hoped there was some excuse 
for it, as he positively couldn’t help it. The curate 
and the rector on their side treated Feeks corre- 
— ly ; the former would say : ‘Good-morning, 

Feeks, with a placid smile ; the latter, ‘Ha! 
Feeks, how do;’ not interrogatively, as if he 
wanted to know, but resignedly, as if the reckless- 
ness of Feeks in respect of his hat-brim were a 
matter that must be acknowledged. Moreover, he 
had good reason to know Feeks ; there was not a 
more* ar attendant at church in the whole 

ish ; he had ‘published the bans of marriage 
tween John Feeks, bachelor, and Martha Priggins, 
inster, both of this parish ;’ he had baptised 
elia and Martha Feeks; he had at that cere- 
mony received the small thumb of Miss Martha 
Feeks in his right eye ; and if during his sermon 
he wanted to point his finger at a icularly 
hardened sinner, there was Feeks with his head 
bent forward, his mouth wide open, and his eyes 
slackly shut (after the fashion of children who seek 
‘what Heaven will send them’), inviting his con- 
demnation. 


CHAPTER II. 


Such was the condition of Feeks twenty-two 
years ago. His daughters were then respectively 
six and five years old, and he was not particularly 
anxious that their number should be added to, 
when one morning, as he touched his hat after 
his usual fashion to the curate, the latter said : 
* Good-morning, Mr Feeks. I have not seen your 
wife at church lately ; there is nothing the matter, 


I hope’ 

. Nothin’ ic’ler, sir” said Feeks with a feeble 
grin ; ‘ but she do talk, sir, of a prob’le increase of 
our little family, sir.’ 

‘Oh, in-deed! Well, I hope it will be a boy 
this time ;’ for the curate was a cheerful man. 

‘Thank ’ee, sir: it’s as Providence pleases, 
rejoined poor Feeks, who was not in want of a son 
and heir. 

And so Feeks and the curate parted, the for- 
mer to dinner, the latter to lunch, having first 


commissioned ‘Mr Feeks’ to supply him with g 
ream. of sermon-paper. 

‘Ill send it up, sir, after dinner, Feeks had 
said ; and that was the nearest approach to a lie he 
ever indulged in. ‘Send’ was with him a sort of 
Middle Voice: he would ‘send’ it ‘ for himself’ 
that is to say, he would convey it under his own 
arm. For whom had he to send? His household 
consisted of himself and Mrs Feeks (not in a posi- 
tion to venture out), the two Misses Feeks (who had 
to be kept from falling out of windows), and 
Hemma (as she called herself), or Emma (as the 
curate maintained), who had quite enough on her 
hands already (not counting chaps, dirt, and soap- 
suds) ; for Hemma, though only eighteen years of 
age, performed in the Feeks family all the various 
functions for which some households require a 
cook, a housemaid, a scullery-maid, a nurse, and a 
laundress. It is true she was ordinarily assisted 
by Mrs Feeks, but the lady was just now hors de 
ménage; and Hemma’s hands were quite 
though her gastric regions were not; for there 
was no prodigality of fare in the maison Feeks, no 
stalled ox and contention ‘fixings ;’ and if the 
inmates did not dine literally on herbs, they afforded 
a practical illustration of the poet’s remark, that 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


In fact, even the little very often fell short, 
Dinner took place at the hour of 1 p.m., and was 
assisted at by Mrs Feeks and the two Misses Feeks ; 
these young ladies being of very tender years, and 
having a natural turn for puddings of every 
description, were in the habit of bewailing the 
absence of that dainty with a vociferous lamenta- 
tion, which Mrs Fee 
augmented by manual exercise ; for Mrs Feeks was 
an energetic little woman, with a fixed determination 
‘not to stand no nonsense.’ She was by no means 
a pocket-Venus, though she was s ; nor had 
Feeks married her for her beauty, as most men 
count beauty, but probably because he had been 
thrown into her society more than that of any other 
oung woman; had had opportunities of seei 
_ a ‘manager’ she was in her character a 
Miss Priggins ; and had very frequently been told 
by Mrs Priggins, that any man who didn’t take 
the earliest chance that offered of marrying her 
daughter Martha was no better than a born fool. 
Anxious, therefore, to place his wisdom beyond 
cavil, Feeks, at the age of twenty-four, having 
inherited five ‘underd pound’ (according to his 
dialect), asked and obtained the hand (with as 
much of the nails as had not been bitten off) of the 
accomplished Martha Priggins, and set up in the 
stationery line. Martha would have been con- 
sidered a model neither by sculptor nor painter in 
the Old World, though amongst the Red Indians 
it might have been different; and this was the 
fashion of her. She was barely four feet eleven 
in height; her head was finely shaped and 
well set by a strong-looking neck upon her 
shoulders; her hair. was of a tolerably fine 
texture, and always had a very straight white 

arting down the middle; it would have been 
oom but there was an appearance of dust 
about it which made the colour indescribable ; her 
forehead was narrow, but smooth; her eyebrows 
scarcely discernible; her eyes, of a dead blue, 
seemed stiff in the sockets, and had apparently 


sought to cure, but only” 
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her nostrils were very pointed near the tip 

nose, but at the other extremity were wide 
beyond what is ordi » and were more than 
usually elevated at the sides, giving her the appear- 
ance of one who is taking a prolonged smell of the 
universe ; her mouth when shut formed two long, 
thin, red lines, and when open, displayed a set of 
teeth which would have been beautiful had they 
not been the colour of honey-soap ; and her cheek- 
bones were high, covered with tight-drawn skin, 
upon which at the prominences there was always 
a slight flush. The less said about her dress the 
better: of her boots, however, it may be observed, 
that they were on week-days lace-up, brown except 
at the toes (at the base of the triangle formed by 
which there were two protuberances, right and 
left), and split at the side ; on Sundays they were 
still lace-up, but black kid and sound. 

Such was Martha Feeks, born Priggins; and 
opposite to her, in the little room off the shop 
which served for dining-room, withdrawing-room, 
study, and nursery, Mr Feeks now prepared to sit 
down to (in his homely phrase) ‘get a bit o’ 
victuals’ Hashed mutton — walnuts) 
formed the ‘victuals’ which Feeks was ‘a-goin’ 
to get,’ and he got them, and so did Mrs Feeks 
and her charming daughters, who would (to 
j by the length of their baby-faces) have 

erred something else. There was porter for 
Feeks, by reason of her condition ; but the 
Misses Feeks drank (with much trumpeting) whole- 
some water ; and Feeks himself —_ ents that 
beverage, after qualifying it from a light-green 
bottle, and diffusing an Shee which elicited — 
Miss Feeks a remark (corroborated by Miss Martha 
to the effect that there was anced ‘a nice sm 
0 gin or somethink.” This tendency to precocious 
conversation was checked by a ready box o’ the ear, 
and the ‘ victuals’ were ‘ got’ thenceforth in silence 
as regarded the sisters, Mrs Feeks, however, and 
her husband conversed freely. ‘Anybody order 
anythink, my dear ?’ asked she. 

*There’s a few papers ordered, my dear. The 
rector’s young ladies want Brambletye ’Ouse. Three 

kets o’ note-paper, Mrs Bunk; blotting-case 

or Miss Park—nevvy goin’ to school—nice boy ’e 
is, always a-writin’, they tell me; and a ream 
0 pena pooks, “Ave you done 


an 

*On’y a little in the slate-pencl way: them 
school- are always a-losin’ their c’ls, 
There’s a few sticks o’ sealin’-wax I’ve sold; and 
the lady’s-maid at No. 10 in the Square bought a 
valentine—a ’alf-a-crown one. I’m afraid that 


ed the same fixed stare ever since she was a 
baby 
of the 


gal’ll get into trouble.’ 
; ‘We my dear, ’tain’t our fault—we ain't 
ible. 


*‘O no. Valentines are ’armless o’ themselves, 
and them at ’alf-a-crown are very nice readin’. 
Still, a nice-lookin’ young woman like that, and all 
sont young fellers visitin’ there, I don’t think it’s 

t.’ 


‘What ain’t right? We must sell our goods, I 
suppose? And if gals will buy valentines, why, 
you oughter know better talkin’ like that.’ 

‘I’m not a-talkin’ like that; but you always 
take one up so. You know ’ow I’m sitooated just 
now, and you shouldn’t do it; you shouldn't 
indeed, John ; you’ll’—— 


‘Quarrel! oo wants to quarrel, pray?’ rejoined 
Mrs Feeks warmly. ‘It’s you, Feeks, oo quarrel ; 
I never let a word out o’ my mouth but wot you 
get naggin’ and naggin’,’ 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear, said Feeks, for no 
one knew better the effect of the soft answer. 
*’Ave you seen Dr Norton to-day ?” 

‘No, I ain’t, said madame curtly. 

‘Shall I ask ’im to call when i send’ (the word 
always esca him) ‘the paper to the Rey. 
Spooks? I shall pass his ’ouse, you know.’ 

‘You can do just wot you please, Feeks,’ was the 
lofty reply ; ‘and there’s no pudd’n’ to-day ; I 
ain’t in a condition.’ 

‘My dear* (and Feeks emphasised the words 
greatly), ‘you know I shouldn’t expect’—— But 
the sentence was cut short by a wail from the 
sisters, 

‘Make ’aste and say grace, John, said Mrs 
Feeks, ‘and then I’ll give them gals some pudd’n’ 
they won't like. I won’t stand no nonsense; and 
I think I’m strong enough for what they want.’ 
Feeks therefore made a confidential communica- 
tion to the empty dish; Mrs Feeks said very 
hurriedly ‘’men, at the same time snatching up 
Amelia, to whom she gave what she was erro- 
neously supposed to ‘want,’ and then Martha 
received her share of the pudd’n’, which Mrs Feeks 
extemporised with the flat of her hand. Feeks 
took his hat, and went about his business; Mrs 
Feeks sank exhausted on the couch; and the Misses 
Feeks retired in full cry, to report their wrongs to, 
and receive the consolations of, the npathetic 
Hemma ; for it is a wonderful fact, that more 
work and the less pay a domestic servant gets, the 
more her heart seems to warm towards the 
‘childun”’ Hemma’s were ridiculousl, 
small, and her board was not such as to impede 
her digestion, but somehow she always managed to 
have a few sweetmeats laid by to w on the 
two little ‘childun.’ So upon this occasion, after 
a short interview with Hemma, Miss Feeks and 
Miss Martha Feeks might have been seen sitting 
contentedly upon the kitchen stairs watching 
a at her sg’ with Mig traces of recent tears 
upon their ch but with counteracting smears 
i resent toffee upon their mouths, chins, hands, 
and pinafores. 

CHAPTER IIL. 


On his way to the Rev. S 
been unmindful 


pooks, Feeks had not 
of his wife, for Dr Norton’s 
sh eg sto the 7 ulti 
e shop, into the multi- 
farious back-parlour, and after a few moments’ 
conversation, walked hurriedly out again, sayi 
as he made for his carriage: ‘ You’ll do—you 
do, Mrs Feeks ; won’t want me just yet; but I'll 
call in again to-night, and see how you are getting 
on.” 

About ten o’clock, he did call again, found Mrs 
Feeks had retired, paid the lady a visit upstairs, 
came down and whispered to Feeks, who seized his 
hat, and rushed out like one possessed. The doctor 
sat down in the only easy-chair, took up a news- 
paper, and read tranquilly what was the state of 
political affairs. Half an hour, and Feeks reap- 
peared in company with a woman of rubicund 
aspect. The doctor and she were evidently old 
acquaintances, and it needed not her bundle and 


‘Well, well, my dear, don’t let us quarrel.’ 


studied politeness to proclaim her business in the 
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house of Feeks. She at once assumed the command 
of the household, and having ascertained the name 
of ‘the gal,’ instantly felt herself mistress of the 
situation. She issued her orders with celerity and 
decision, and tested the quality of Hemma’s legs in 
@ manner to which even Hemma was unaccus- 
tomed. Feeks, too, was put to the trial ; but though 
willing enough, he was all abroad, and broke his 
property in a reckless manner. Mrs M. N 
therefore put him under arrest, and he was con- 
fined in the parlour till further notice. She 
locked him in, and refused to release him on parole. 
Here, then, poor Feeks remained in great agitation, 
waiting for enlargement in respect both of his 
condition as a prisoner and as the father of an 
existing family. But his suspense was not of long 
duration : the clock on the stairs struck half-past 
twelve as the key was turned in the parlour-door, 
and Dr Norton stood before him. 

‘Is it all over, sir?’ said Feeks. 

‘All over,’ said the doctor, ‘and everything 
going well. Upon my word, Feeks, you’re a 
perfect hero.’ 

* Which is it, sir?’ asked Feeks. 

‘Which is it?’ echoed the doctor. ‘Which are 
om see mean, he continued serio-comically, for 
he knew that Feeks was not a rich man. 

_ I suppose, sir,’ answered Feeks resign- 


y: 

‘There’ s three of them,’ replied the doctor. 

Feeks became slightly hysterical. At length— 
*God bless ’em,’ said he; ‘and which are they 
then, sir?’ 

‘Three as fine boys as ever you saw. But I’m in 
a hurry—I have a patient to visit. You must get 
Mrs M. N. some assistance as soon as you can— 
and—and—and you'll see me to-morrow, and we’ll 
talk the matter over. Good-night, good-night. 
— upon it, they’ll be a blessing to you.’ 

t passed that night between Feeks and Mrs 

M. N——, and Mrs Feeks and Hemma, and the 
new-born trio, matters not; but as for the first, 
he spent the greater part of the night in reading his 
Bible. He always read a portion of it every night, 
but now he hurried from chapter to chapter, 
seeking for anything that seemed to bear upon his 
case. He tried hard to be grateful, and he felt 
quite certain that he would have no occasion to 
be ashamed when he might have to speak with his 
enemy in the gate (particularly if he should pro- 
ceed at the same rate) ; but the scanty remnants of 
his little capital went round and round before his 
mental vision, and seemed to disappear down divers 
throats, as in those wonderful optical illusions 
which delight little boys at istmas-time, 
wherein, by a scientific arrangement of mirrors, 
horsemen, footmen, chariots, and what not seem 
to be greedily swallowed by an all-devouring Turk. 
He lay down ym the couch, but got no sleep; and 
the morning dawned 7 him pacing the room, 
and repeating to himself, in his own pronunciation : 
“ Like arrers in the ’and o’ the giant, so are the 
young childun.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is not to be supposed that so great an event 
as the birth of the Trines occasioned no stir in the 
neighbourhood of Parchment Street All sorts of 
kind offers came within a week from recent mothers 
to assist Mrs Feeks in an alimentary way ; and such 
was the throng of purchasers, egged on by a hope 


of seeing the babies, that Feeks was under the 
necessity of ordering a fresh supply; even the 
ten-and-sixpenny valentine, which he had con- 
sidered for some years past a fixture of the 
house, was bought (of all persons in the world) b 
old Miss Pod; and as for writing-materials, all 
St Panker’s seemed to have turned into perpetual 
scribes. In fact, a light broke upon Feeks; he 
saw that he was looked upon as the author of 
a great achievement, and he behaved himself 
accordingly. He dispensed looks at the trio with 
the air of a magnate who vouchsafed to the 
public a view of his treasure. 

During the first tumult which followed the 
triumph of Feeks, Mr Spooks happened to take 
tea with the rector; Mrs Northpole, the rector’s 
wife, and the Misses Northpole, took that oppor- 
tunity of questioning him closely upon the subject, 
and finding the rumours which had reached them 
corroborated, were unanimous in an opinion that 
something ought to be done for Feeks. They 
found great merit in the man; they were certain 
he had always struggled very hard against mis- 
fortune; they pronounced him an honest, civil, 
obliging creature ; they recollected that he was a 
most constant church-goer ; and they condescended 
to think, that though Mrs Feeks was rather vulgar, 
she ought not on that account to be altogether 
neglected. The rector, who was a portly, kind- 
hearted man, quite agreed with them, and readily 
gave his assent to a proposition for making ‘nice’ 
things for Mrs Feeks, and ‘ useful’ things for the 
trio ; but he had a turn for classical allusions, and 
he therefore could not avoid remarking: ‘ A very 
singular thing—Mrs Feeks is such a little creature 
—it seems quite the converse of parturiunt montes 
—eh, Spooks ?’ 

Spooks was a classical man (with an Honorary 
Fourth), and therefore laughed heartily ; but Mrs 
Northpole had not studied the dead languages, and 
therefore looked very suspicious. ‘I think, my 
dear,’ said she, ‘it is no laughing matter. What 
your Greek may mean, I don’t know, but I have 
often heard that the Greeks were not the most 
delicate’—— 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, my love! It isn’t Greek, to 
begin with ; it’s Latin, and it only means’. 

‘I don’t care to know what it means ; the Latins 
were, I believe, no better than the Greeks. At 
anyrate, Mr Spooks was more amused than I see 
any occasion for, and I’m very sorry’——— 

. I assure you, ma’am, interrupted poor Spooks, 
‘T—I—l’—— 

‘Pray, say no more, Mr Spooks; do me the 
favour of ringing the bell. 

Poor Spooks rang the bell, and inwardly vowed 
that when he was married, he would never quote 
dead languages in the presence of his wife. Under 
cover of his night-cap, the rector insisted upon his 
explanation ; was informed that ‘there was no 
reason, then, for that stupid Spooks to laugh so,’ 
and was recommended to expiate the offence of 
quoting what Mrs Northpole didn’t understand, 
by calling upon Feeks the next day, and —— 

t Mrs Feeks. This, accordingly, the rector di 

‘How do, Feeks, said he, ‘and how is your 
wife ?” 

‘Nicely, thank ’ee, sir ; she ’opes to be down in 
a week.’ 

‘Ah! getting on famously. 
flock, I might call them, eh ?’ 


And the little— 
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‘Doin’ beautiful, sir ; take their little victuals as 
I may say ’arty, and cry they do—when they do 
cry—quite lusty. Dr Norton says there ain’t any- 
think the matter with their lungs.’ 

‘Very glad to hear it, I’m sure. My wife would 
like very much to see them—may she ?” 

‘Most ’appy, sir. Your lady, sir, could see ’em 
at any time. It ain’t everybody, you know, 
sir ’—— 

‘No, no, of course not ; bothered out of your life 
with visitors, I dare say. Suppose she comes to- 
morrow about this time?’ 

‘Cert’nly, sir; most proud an’ ’appy, sir. But 
‘ave you ’eard, sir, what ’er Most Gracious Majesty 
’ave done 9” 

‘No, indeed, I haven’t ; what has she’-—— 

‘Yes, sir, yes,’ said Feeks, gleefully rubbing his 
hands; ‘she ’ave been pleased to express her 
appererbation of—of—of the transaction, sir, and 
sent a few pound as—as’ 

‘Ah! I see, as a kind of help to you.’ 

‘Yes, sir—bless her—as somethink o’ that. God 
bless her !” 

‘Amen ! 
wife ’—— 

‘Cert’nly, sir; good-mornin’,sir. "Ope the young 
ladies are well?” 

‘Quite well, thank you. 
tdo—you won’t object ?? 

‘Proud an’ ’appy, sir.’ 

‘ Very well, = Ill tell them. Good-morning, 
Feeks.’ 

And the rector did tell them, and told them, 
moreover, of the Queen’s bounty ; whereat Mrs 
Northpole and the Misses Northpole, being enthusi- 
astically loyal, felt more than ever encouraged to 
promote the interests of Feeks. And all the 
neighbourhood, being loyal too, were moved, for the 
same reason, to do likewise ; so that custom came 
Feeks’s way to overflowing. The doctor was not 
wrong in his prophecy that the three brethren 
would be a blessing. 


Then to-morrow, Feeks, Ill tell my 


Perhaps they ‘ll come 


CHAPTER V. 


The Three throve wonderfully ; and when the 
time came for their christening, there was no lack 
of godfathers and godmothers ; and Feeks shewed 
great discernment in choosing those amongst the 
volunteers who were likely to want stationery. 
The ladies were all well-known voluminous corre- 
spondents, and the gentlemen were all connected 
with businesses in which a great deal of writing 
was done. But there was one thing which very 
much perplexed both Feeks and his wife, and that 
was the naming of the Three. They were both 

eed that ‘it must be somethin’ script’ral ;’ but 

eir memories were rather at fault ; they could 
recollect the names neither of three who were born 
at once, nor of three brothers mentioned at once, 
except Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and there was an 
omen connected with the second of those names 
which powerfully affected Feeks. ‘’Am, my dear,’ 
said he, ‘didn’t be’ave as he should do; an’ ’is 
children, they say, ’ave been negro slaves ever 
since. I shouldn’t be easy in my mind with a 
child o’ the name o’’Am. So it was determined 
that Feeks should consult ‘ Reverend Spooks.’ 

‘If they had been born girls,’ said the reverend 
gentleman, whose forte had always been mythology, 
‘the three Charites—Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and 
Thalia, would have suggested three lovely names,’ 


‘But they warn’t, you know, sir,’ appositely 
remarked Feeks. 

* Quite so—truly,’ concurred Mr Spooks. ‘ Well, 
then, there were the three Curiatii and the three 
Horatii; but what their Christian names were’—— 

_ ‘I don’t recollec’ the names at all in Scriptur’, 
sir. 

‘I should be surprised if you did, Mr Feeks. 
They are the names of three Alban and three Roman 
brothers who” 

‘They must be Protestant, sir, please,’ said Feeks 
in horror, ‘whatever they are.’ 

‘Well, well. What do you say, then, to Faith, 
—— and Charity ?’ 

‘Females warn’t they, sir?’ counter-asked Feeks. 

‘It is true the names are usually given to females 
(except Hope indeed), but I see no reason why ’—— 

‘If it’s all the same to you, sir, as they are boys, 
I’d sooner they ’ad ‘boys? names. It’s a sort 0’ 
warrantin’ o’ ’em to the public to be males, you 
know, sir.’ 

‘Let me think, then, a minute. Oh, I have it! 
You recollect, of course, how Nebuchadnezzar 
burned’ 

‘ Puffickly, puffickly, sir, Shadurch, Meshuch, 
and Abednegur. They’ll do beautiful, and it 
sounds Protestant-like their bein’ burned.’ 

‘ Yes, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego—but I 
can’t answer for their having been brothers.’ 

‘Warn’t they brothers in affliction, sir ?’ 

‘O yes, certainly, looking at it in that light.’ 

‘I should say it was quite near enough, sir; the 
public ’ll not expect everythink under my present 
succumstances. I’m much obliged to you, sir’ 
And Feeks returned home in high spirits, to 
inform his wife of his success; and Mrs Feeks, 
with a sigh over the difficulty of pronouncing the 
names, was fain to acquiesce. 

The christening was a spectacle; the church of 
St Panker was crammed ; and when a four-wheeled 
cab, containing Mrs Feeks in (what was once) a 
white silk dress, and two other ladies of heated 
appearance, each holding an infant, with Feeks on 
the box beside the cabman, drove up, an uncontrol- 
lable cheer burst from the boys collected upon the 
steps. After receiving this ovation, the 
moved up the main aisle to their seats, the nine 
godfathers and godmothers joined them, the rector 
in person proceeded to perform the ceremony ; and 
as they stood round the font, and baby after baby 
was handed back to the mother, and by her trans- 
ferred in two instances to her willing assistants, 
the oldest pew-opener was quite moved, and re- 
marked to the junior, that ‘it couldn’t ’a’ bin a 

uttier sight if they was baptisin’ r’yalty’ Mrs 

eeks was highly gratified ; her eyes stared forth 
more’ fixedly than ever; her nostrils took a still 
more expansive sniff at the universe; and her 
saffron-coloured teeth grinned a triple mother’s 
delight. The godfathers and godmothers were of 
far too aristocratic a stamp to return with the 
Feekses to their house ; but they sent their presents 
round, and though Feeks would have preferred 
their taking them out in stationery, he was obli 
to acknowledge, when expressing his thanks, that 
‘the articles were ’andsome,’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
Four years rolled by ; the Three grew amazingly ; 


their hair was, by a thoughtful provision of nature, a 
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respectively white, red, and black ; and Mrs Feeks 
overcame the difficulty in their names by calling 
them each by the initial letter, so that they an- 
swered readily to a call of S., M., or A., as the case 
might be. Nor was Feeks the man to let the 

grow under his feet ; he paraded the Three upon 
every ible occasion ; and such was their success 
with the public, that Feeks’s paper, pens, envelopes, 


ink, blotting-cases, penknives, and all kinds of 


stationery, were pronounced superior to any other 
in the parish of St Panker. Valentines he gave u 
on due reflection, but his novels were read wit 
pertinacity ; and his till was now in such a 
plethoric state, that he felt justified in removing to 
more commodious premises. He took a shop and 
‘ little ouse’ in Julietta Street (still in the parish 
of St Panker), and sent out circulars announcing 
the fact, and inviting his patrons to continue their 
sup This they did with great pleasure, for 
nothing is so conducive to continued patronage 
as evidence that previous patronage has not been 
unproductive ; ‘he that hath, to him shall be given,’ 
is a phrase peculiarly applicable to stationery and 
other businesses. Moreover, Feeks had one of the 
rooms in his new house fitted up, as his circular 
(composed by the scholarly Mr Spooks) said, ‘in 
amore than ordinarily commodious manner, for the 
convenience of gentlemen who wished to refresh 
themselves, after the fatigues of the day, by the 
perusal of works in every style of instructive and 
amusing literature.’ The consequence was, that 
most of the more respectable male inhabitants of 
the parish (urged on by their female relations, in 
consideration of the Three) subscribed to ‘ Feeks’s 
Reading-room ;’ and Feeks was enabled to shew 
as much clean collar, wrist-band, and shirt-front 
as anybody in the neighbourhood ; whilst Mrs 
Feeks wore sound boots even on a week-day, left 
off biting her nails, and took seriously to tooth- 
er. 

Meanwhile, Miss Feeks and Miss Martha Feeks 
were at a discount ; they were sent to a day-school, 
and in their hours of leisure, the triumvirate had 
the dominion over them. Moreover, their whilom 
friend Hemma had departed, for prosperity and 
repletion were too much for her ; she gave warning 
as soon as she was given to understand that she 
was not to make the two girls ill with her ‘nasty 
sweets ;’ and her exodus was hastened by overhear- 
ing the Misses Feeks instructed to call their female 

tt ‘Mamma, and not Mother,’ for she found that 
alteration attended by a corresponding distance in 
behaviour towards herself. Now, the Feekses had 
two servants who ‘knew their place,’ and gave 
nothing but sly slaps to the Misses Feeks. Sin, 
Amelia and Martha bore the change with equa- 
nimity ; for they now had ‘ pudd’n’ nearly every 
day, and brother-worship is natural to sisters 
—when young. It is ra. to relate, however, that 
when the Misses Feeks were respectively eleven 
and ten years of age (the Three being five), the 
course of instruction they were undergoing devel- 
oped itself in a disregard of the fifth command- 
ment ; they positively laughed at the gramma- 
tical constructions of those to whom they owed 
their my and cited as authority for their own 
theories the teaching of their school-mistress, 
Mrs Mump. Mrs Feeks tried the flat of her 
nag but her daughters were obstinate, and 
Mrs Feeks’s own conscience somewhat reproached 
her; so a plan was adopted whereby Mrs Feeks 


might improve her own language without neglect- 
ing the education or subjecting herself to the 
‘imperence,’ as she called it, of the ‘oudacious’ 
Misses Feeks. A young lady was engaged to live 
with the Feekses, and to undertake the educa- 
tion of the five children (nominally, but really 
of the whole family) at the reasonable rate of 
twenty pounds a year, and, as Feeks delicately 

ut it, “’ome and victuals.’ It was not a large sum, 

ut Miss Jones would have been much worse off 
elsewhere at five times the salary; for such was 
the respect of Mr and Mrs Feeks for her learning, 
that she was allowed to do pretty much as she 
pleased, and her performance upon the piano was 
pronounced by Mrs Feeks ‘fust-rate.’ Miss Jones, 
moreover, was really a young lady, and she contrived 
to give Mrs Feeks useful linguistic hints in so 
delicate a manner, that she completely won her 
employer's heart, and Feeks himself profited from 
his wife’s instruction in the silent hours of the night- 
season. Still, they neither of them ever acquired 
the ‘t’ to the preterperfect tense (except in a few 
instances), or complete command over the aspirate. 
Such was the state of the Feeks household when 
the Three arrived at five years of age. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next five years were spent in great tran- | 


quillity, Feeks continuing to play upon ever 
occasion his trump-card, fhe Three, sail cethilion 
his ‘connection’ He shewed much adroitness in 
sending S., M., and A. into the reading-room with 
books or newspapers to his wealthier patrons ; and 
the Three always received great notice. Miss Jones, 
too, was found a great acquisition, for, besides her 
devotion to the daughters, whom she was making 
quite accomplished young ladies, she paid great 
attention to the Three; and the godfathers and 
godmothers were vastly pleased when Miss Jones 
aid them a visit with their godchildren. Mrs 
eeks had been found extremely vulgar, but Miss 
Jones was quite a different person. iss Jones 
was a welcome visitor to the drawing-room, where 
she would play a little tune, and put the Three 
through a little pas @ trois, which she had taught 
them, and which elicited from the godparents 
and their friends screams of unfeigned Tali ht. 
In fact, so useful a coadjutrix did Mr Feeks find 
his governess, that, to use his own expression, he 
‘ give ’er a rise o’ five pound.’ It was not much ; 


but Feeks had struggled so hard, and found money | 


so difficult to obtain, that he put a fabulous value 
upon it, and let it go from his clutches with 
extreme reluctance. He, however, eked out Miss 
Jones’s small salary by abject reverente towards 
her; had she desired it, he would have pros- 
trated himself, oriental fashion, in her presence ; 
and he was a little too glad, perhaps, when an 
opportunity offered for exemplifying his regard 
for her in the person of Thomas the errand-boy ; 
for Feeks did now really ‘send’ articles which 
were ordered, besides having two young men to 
wait in the shop. The ‘sent’ was Thomas, who 
combined with l-carrying the duty of cleaning 
knives and forks, and boots and shoes. Now, 
Thomas was a boy with no high feelings of 
chivalry, and the consequence was, that when Miss 
Jones one morning said: ‘Why, Thomas, you 
haven’t cleaned my boots, Thomas answered: ‘I 
know I ain’t—I ain’t ’ad time.’ 
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‘Well, but haven't you cleaned all the other 
boots?’ 

‘Yes, I ev; and that’s why I ain’t ’ad time to 
clean yourn.’ 

‘But you know I always go out about this time ; 
you shouldn’t have left mine until last.’ 

‘Yes, I should—you’re on’y a guv’ness-er !’ 

‘Well,’ said Miss Jones cheerfully, ‘ governesses’ 
boots get dirty as well as other people’s’—— 

‘Ah! an’ a precious sight dirtier,’ interrupted 
Thomas; when a shrill voice, which made ts 
jump, exclaimed: ‘Clean them boots directly, 

homas’ (for Mrs Feeks, when excited, had gram- 
matical relapses), ‘and when your master comes 
’ome, you ’ll ’ear on it.—Never mind ’im, my dear,’ 
continued Mrs Feeks, as the terror-stricken Thomas 
dashed recklessly down to his lair beside the 
back-kitchen; ‘a ignorant young puppy: ’e’ll 
ketch it when ’is master comes in.’ 

‘Oh, don’t have him punished,’ said sweet Miss 
Jones, with two little tears in her eyes: ‘he is 
usually so very civil. 

*O no, my dear, I won't, said Mrs Feeks, in 
a tone wherein was a touch of what she would 
have described as ‘ironing ;’ for Mrs Feeks had 
really a love for Miss Jones surpassing the love of 
amother ; it was bred by gratitude out of a natur- 
ally warm heart, and trained by delicacy on the 
part of Miss Jones, and on that account had vast 
‘staying’ powers. She had already dismissed two 
excellent female servants for disrespect to the 
governess, and still clung to her old determination 
‘not to stand no nonsense ;’ consequently, when 
Mr Feeks came home, she related the story of 
Thomas’s impertinence (out of Miss Jones’s hearing), 
using the figure hyperbole freely ; and Mr Feeks, 

lighted to have an opportunity of shewing his 
a for his governess, at no cost, except of 
a little exercise on his part, and a little bodil 
suffering on the part of Thomas, sought the “—e 4 
out below stairs, and ‘ gave it’ him, Thomas gave 
vocal evidence of the effect of this discipline, 
which reached Mrs Feeks in the upper regions, and 
startled Miss Jones in her school-room ; and the 
latter at dinner took the liberty of asking the 
cause, to which Mr Feeks replied that he had been 
giving Thomas a little ‘ talking to.’ 

‘Didn’t he answer rather vociferously ?’ inquired 
Miss Jones slily. 

‘Well, I think I made ’im undustand, replied 
Feeks; ‘’e’ll know his place another time, I 
warrant.’ 

And so Thomas did: he treated Miss Jones with 
the greatest deference, to her face, never forgot or 
neglected her boots, and only relieved his over- 
burdened feelings behind her back by forming a 
junction between his nose and the thumb of either 

d—the little finger being elevated—as seemed 
most convenient. But having been caught once 
at this practice, and his defence, that ‘ people’s noses 
itched sometimes,’ and he was ‘ on’y a scratchin’ of 
it, having been pronounced unsatisfactory, Feeks 
‘talked’ to him again, and the result of the conver- 
sation was, that Thomas was much worsted in the 
argument (which was ad baculum), and gave up 
even ‘ scratching his nose’ at Migs Jones. Smoothly 
flowed the tide of life with the Feekses after this: 
aided unwittingly by Miss Jones and the Three, 


person of substance in the parish had either seen 
and admired it, or was waiting for an opportunity 
to do so. Mrs Northpole and the Misses North- 
pole were positively charmed ; and when the Three 
—Abednego of the black hair in the centre, with an 
arm round each of his brethren, and each of his 
brethren with an arm round him—danced their last 
figure right foot foremost for three paces, then left 
foot foremost for three paces up the room, and then 
reversed the step backwards down the room, and 
concluded with a simultaneous bow, there was 
shouting and clapping of hands. 

‘Oh, Miss Jones, how could you ? What clever 
little things ; are they not, mamma?’ the Misses 
Northpole would say. 

‘Indeed, they are, my dears. I don’t think you 
could do that so prettily, for all Monsieur Coulon’s 
lessons, mamma would reply. And the Misses 
Northpole did not look at all displeased, for the 
Three were only children; and no young lad 
objects to being considered the inferior of a chil 
But the time drew near when all this must cease ; 
the Three approached the manly age of ten years, 
and became - san too much for Miss Jones. They 
were very fond of her, and took her instruction 
readily, but she felt that boys ought to go to school. 
She could teach them the rudiments of Latin, but 
beyond that her capabilities did not reach; and 
besides, she held a very correct opinion, that boys 
should not be taught at home—they should mix with 
other boys ; learn the ways of the boy-world, which 
is only a miniature of man-world; have their 
bodies strengthened by rude games, and their minds 
by association with elder boys and grown men. 
So she took an early opportunity of setting the 
matter before Mr and Mrs Feeks. Mr Feeks 
perfectly agreed with her, thanked her for her 
counsel, and promised to act upon it; but Mrs 
Feeks was not easily won over; she was an 
enthusiastic admirer of her governess, and 
objected strongly to intrusting her boys to anybody 
else. However, she ultimately listened to reason, 
and that the Three should be sent to school. 
Miss Jones was to remain and complete the educa- 
tion of the daughters. ‘ In fact, my dear,’ said Mrs 
Feeks, ‘this is your ‘ome always, until some 
sensible young man knows what’s good for ’im. 
The way those young men, with plenty o money, 
go looking about ’em, and can’t see what’s under 
their nose, makes me quite angry. My daughters, 
though, “ll miss you, and so, for the matter of that, 
ll me and Feeks.’ 

It was quite true that the Misses Feeks would 
miss her, Tor they looked on Miss Jones as their 
elder sister, and were by no means so anxious as 
their mamma that young men should make good 
use of their eyes. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, then, were informed that they must hold 
themselves in readiness to go to school on short 
notice, and the consequence was three long faces; 
but only at first ; for they had made acquaintance 
with school-going youngsters, heard stories of glo- 
rious games, and consoled themselves with the 
reflection, that if there was hurtful work and cane, 
there was the antidote, jolly fun. 

It was now a matter of debate whether they 
should all go to one school, or be separated ; the 
latter course was recommended by Mrs Feeks and 


Feeks in his ‘connection’ beyond his hopes. | Miss Jones, for fear the Three might be subjected 
The pas @ trois became notorious throughout St|to contumely or joking, in consequence of the 
Panker’s, and from the rector down every | singularity of their birth and names. But Feeks 
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was above such considerations ; he was a man of 
considerable spirit—in his way—and held that the 
Three together would be able to defend themselves 

inst all insult ; and his previous experience told 
him that the singularity which caused his wife and 
Miss Jones apprehension would be advantageous to 
him in the way of trade. The masters must take 
notice of it, and ten to one, therefore, of the boys, 
and if he couldn’t turn that notice to account in the 
stationery way, his name wasn’t Feeks. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Feeks felt that a considerable burden had been 
taken off Miss Jones’s hands when the Three went 
to school, but he took occasion to inform her (being 
more anxious to appear generous than delicate) 
that ‘it wouldn’t be anythink off of er celery’—a 
remark, about the spirit, construction, and pronun- 
ciation of which he heard a great many plain 
truths from Mrs Feeks in the night-watches. 


Well, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego went 
to the day-school in the City. They met with 
many taunts and rebuffs from their school-fellows 
at first ; their history was read up in the Prophet 
Daniel ; many sarcastic remarks were made about 
their promotion ‘in the province of Babylon ;’ and 
they were continually asked after the health of 

ing Nebuchadnezzar; but by their combined 
pluck and good temper, they soon weathered the 
matter. In time, the Three became vast favourites 
with their school-fellows, and Feeks found the 
result to be ‘increased connection’ and orders for 
stationery. Nor had his ‘prophetic soul’ deceived 
him in the case of the masters; they did notice 
the Three, and the result was stationery. Also 
when any governor or visitor called to see the 
school, he would exhibit the Three; and the 
governor or visitor seldom failed to inquire where 
their parents lived, to tell their story amongst 
his friends and neighbours, and to spread unwit- 
tingly the ‘connection’ of Feeks. But after two 
years, they got separated in the school ; Shadrach 

ewed more inclination for study than either of 
his brothers ; and Abednego was discovered to be 
sharper than Meshach, so that they were divided 
amongst three masters. Still, this rather tended 
to promote stationery than otherwise, for three 
masters, instead of one, took an interest in their 
affairs, and Feeks was assiduous in calling on them 
all to thank them for their kindness to his boys, 
and give them information about the excellence of 
Feeks’s stationery and ‘Feeks’s Reading-room.’ 
Feeks, moreover, gave them to understand that he 
was in a position to supply the whole school with 
paper at a considerable reduction upon the terms 
which he had ascertained they were in the habit of 
paying; and the school-stationer having fortu- 
nately had a dispute with the authorities, their 
gene was transferred to Feeks; whereupon 

e, making it publicly known that he supplied the 
great school in the City with paper, &c., received 
orders from all sorts of schools in all parts of the 
country in course of time, and so paved the way 
for what soon befell him. The great Mr Ragg of 
St Panker’s Court—having watched with admira- 
tion the enterprise of Feeks, and fearing that he 
might be a dangerous rival some day—made an 
offer to take him and his money and his connection 
into partnership. It involved the sacrifice of the 


[p, 


‘reading-room, but Feeks disposed of that on 
advantageous terms, and accepted Mr Ragg’s offer. 
He then moved into a small private house in Great 
Bustle Street, and assumed a frill to his shirt-front, 
Not long after, being elected churchwarden, he 
assumed, in addition, a brooch ; for his grandfather 
(who was reported to have been a churchwarden) 
was painted with a frill and a brooch to his shirt- 
front, and Feeks had always thought his grand- 
father the model of a gentleman. The first night 
they spent in their new house, Mr and Mrs Feeks, 
after the children had gone to bed, fell into 
conversation. 

‘What a change, my dear,’ said he, ‘since that 
night in Parchment Street when I ran in such a 
hurry for Mrs M. N——!’ 

‘You may well say that, my dear. We ought to 
be very. thankful.’ 

‘And we are, I ’ope. The doctor said they’d 
be a blessin’ to me ; and so they ’ave been, and no 
— I’m sorry Miss Jones has gone though ; 
she’ 

‘You can’t be more sorry than I am: she was a 
angel,’ said Mrs Feeks excitedly, ‘if ever there was 
one. The way she’s brought them—I mean those— 
gals on is quite surprisin’—they ’re quite as genteel 
as the Miss Northpoles were, poor things. But 
she’ll ’ave a good ’usband, I’m sure.’ 

‘Well, well ; it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’ said the mercantile Feeks ; ‘it’s twenty-five 
pound a year and ’er keep saved.’ 

*Feeks, said Mrs Feeks solemnly, ‘you’re a 
Jew!’ 

*‘No—I—ain’t, whined Feeks. ‘It’s as well to 
count your blessin’s ; twenty-five pound is more 
than a quarter’s rent and’ 

‘Feeks, I won’t listen to you; that dear young 
lady was worth her weight in gold, as old Mr 
Northpole used to say.’ 

‘The poor rector’s gone too,’ said Feeks : ‘’e was 
the finest old gentleman I ever saw, but aperplexy 
was too much for even ’im. I ’ope ’e’s left ’is 
family purvided for; death swep’ ’im up very 
sudden.’ 

‘Poor things! I’ope so. But the new rector is a 
very nice man, and Mr Bunch, the new curate, ’ud 
do exactly for Amelia ; she’s gettin’ on for nineteen, 
you know, now.’ 

“E ain’t a bad young man, but ’e’s very poor. 
I’d sooner she took some one in a good way 0’ 
business.’ 

‘Well, we shall see. The boys, too, are nearly 
thirteen ; we shall have to be thinking about them 
soon.’ 

‘Oh, they’ve two year more at school good, 
and §. is getting on so well, I’ve more t 
’alf a mind to send ’im to college. The Rev. 
Shadrach Feeks wouldn’t sound bad. But it’s very 
late—let’s get to bed. Come, my dear.’ 

And the worthy couple retired to rest. 

Feeks, it will be observed, was not now defe- 
rential to curates ; even the rector called him ‘Mr 
Feeks, and didn’t disdain to dine with him ; and 
as for Mr Bunch, he was continually at tea at the 
Feekses’, and was thought to be attentive to Amelia 
Feeks—but then he was attentive to everybody. 
Time, however, settled the matter; he flew, and 
took Bunch with him to another curacy, when a 
new light burst upon Mrs Feeks: it was Martha to 
whom Bunch poured libations of tea, and she had 
all the while been urging on Amelia, and now the 
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chance had gone for ever of being the mother-in- 
law of their own pet preacher; but a light also 
broke on the two sisters—Bunch had been at a 
loss where to spend his evenings, and he was very 
fond of chess, and so (ostensibly) was Amelia. 
Time worked other changes; he flew and made 
Amelia twenty-two, Martha twenty-one, and the 
Three sixteen ; he flew and took with him 
under the earth, where slept with his father 
—he had never had more than one; and the name 
of Feeks alone stood over the door of the comfort- 
able business in St Panker’s Court. 


CHAPTER IX. 


And now | may one the period of apogee for 
the Feeks’ family ; they removed to Bedford Square. 
All letters were addressed John Feeks, Esquire ; 
he was an officer of his Company (not in the 
Volunteers, but the Stationery) ; and at church he 
and his family sat in the large pew near the door, 
in the draught, with a large curtain round it, 
over the top of which peeped the end of a green 
wand. At a quarter past three every afternoon 
fort Sunday) there drove up to their door in 

ord Square a brougham drawn by a mammoth 

y horse ; and at half-past three (it was considered 
fashionable to keep the driver waiting a quarter of 
an hour), there swept across the pavement into 
that brougham Mrs and the two Misses Feeks (all 
taking sniffs at the universe), to have an airing in a 
space of about four and a half feet every way, with 

e windows up, and to do a little shopping, and to 
make a few calls. 

Every evening, too (except Sunday), John Feeks, 
Esquire, might and may be seen walking from St 
Panker’s Court in the direction of Bedford Square, 
leaning upon the arm of a young man with dark 
hair, very fashionably dressed, and wearing shackles 
of gold upon his waistcoat. This is Mr Abednego 
Feeks, who left school at sixteen, and entered his 
father’s business. Mr Meshach also left school at 
the same time, but his genius took a different 
direction : he longed to be a feeder of flocks, and 
one evening announced his desire to his astonished 
parents and sisters. Abednego had heard of his 
wild schemes before, and expressed himself aston- 
ished at nothing M. did or said. But ‘Lor, M.,’ 
said Amelia, ‘ what do you know about sheep ?’ 

‘Perhaps he has studied himself a great deal,’ 
said Martha, who had a caustic turn. 

‘Why, M., said Mrs Feeks, ‘I don’t believe you 
ever saw a sheep—a live sheep—till we took to 

in’ out o’ town in the summer two year ago, 

tin’ the poor things they drive about the streets.’ 

‘I tell you, it ain't a bad dodge,’ said Meshach. 
* A feller at our school went out sheep-farmin’ to 
New Zealand three years ago, and he’s gettin’ on 
stunnin’; and I don’t see why I shouldn’t,’ 

‘It requires great consideration, M., and capital 
—capital,’ said the cautious Feeks ; ‘ but Ill think 
about it, my boy. I’ve cert’nly ’eard say it’s 
profitable—ver-y profitable.’ 

And John Feeks, Esquire, not only thought about 
it, but inquired about it ; and after ex laining to 
his wife in private how much he felt indebted in a 
certain way to the Three, and expressing his inten- 
tion of not thwarting any one of them, if he could 
help it, obtained her acquiescence to a plan he 
proposed. This was that Mr Meshach should be 
sent to study under a farmer for a couple of years, 


and should then try his luck in New Zealand. So 
Meshach was taken in hand by a large farmer in 
Wiltshire, and soon learned enough about sheep to 
shut the mouth of Miss Martha, who was fo to 
confess that he knew more about sheep than was 
pleasant to hear of or think of for mutton-eaters, 
and she wished him joy of his occupation. M 

therefore, was provided with a sheep-walk in New 
Zealand, and soon wrote home such glowing accounts, 
that Mr Feeks had no occasion to regret his outlay. 

‘They were a dreadful nuisance—sheep were— 
sometimes,’ M. wrote ; ‘but on the whole he was 
doing a tidy business : it was quite as good a look- 
out as stationery, and more healthy ; tell A. to put 
that in his pipe.’ 

Mr Shadrach went to the university, where he 
distinguished himself greatly, in the opinion of his 
family, but not in that of his tutors ; he took the 
degree of S.C.L. (for reasons which he did not fully 
detail), and was ordained upon it: and great was 
the admiration which was expressed (by his family) 
at the magnificent hood which he wore in church— 
‘so much prettier, the Misses Feeks thought, than 
the hoods the ‘common’ curates wore. And if you 
spoke to Mr Feeks about wranglers, and first-class 
men, and all that sort of thing, he would shake his 
head dis ragingly : ‘Ah, that’s all very well, sir,’ 
he would reply ; ‘ but my son took a S.C.L. Look 
at ’is ood, sir—look at ’is ood ; you don’t see many 
’oods like that.’ And this consideration is a com- 
fort to Mr Feeks every quarter, when he gives a 
cheque to his son, for the Rev. Shadrach Feeks, 
notwithstanding his ‘’ood,’ can’t obtain a curacy of 
more than eighty pounds a year, and—as Feeks 
pertinently but vulgarly remarks—‘ that is bare 
victuals,’ 

There is one day in the year which is alwa 
high-festival in Bedford Square, and that is the 
annive’ of the birth of the Three. The family 
dine pooer Oe in state: no steel forks now a days, 
but the brightest silver ; silver things like butter- 
knives for eating fish; silver spoons and silver 
‘rests ; a moderator-lamp in the middle of the 
table, with dessert and flowers clustered round it; | 
and the coachman and a boy to wait at table. The 
Rey. Shadrach Feeks ‘asks a blessin’,’ at his father’s 
request. After dinner, the health of the absent 
Meshach is drunk separately, and then Feeks 
refills his glass and his wife’s, and the couple nod 
to each other conjugally, after which Feeks adds: 
‘God bless our three lads! The doctor was quite 
right, my dear.’ 


GLASS. 


By nothing is ancient domestic life more distin- 
guished from that of our own times, than by the 
modern use of glass; yet glass, in some forms, has 
been well known from a very remote period. 
Many of the Egyptian mummies are known to be 
upwards of three thousand years old; and not 
only have earthenware ornaments coated with 
lass been found with them, but veritable glass 

as real as any that ever came out of a 
Birmingham workshop, and of colours that will 
vie with our own modern manufacture. It is 
also stated that the celebrated = of Archi- 
medes was constructed of glass. is sphere was 
probably what we should now call an orrery, or 
apparatus for representing the motions of the sun, 
moon, and stars (as then understood) ; and if the 
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assertion be correct, the manufacture must have 
been brought to a high degree of perfection even 
in his time—about two centuries and a half before 
the Christian era. 

The first regular glass houses are believed to 
have been established at Tyre and Sidon, and 
im a the next at Alexandria: the latter es 

owever, soon took the lead, and became widely 
celebrated for its glass, with which, for a long time, 
it solely supplied the Roman market. The sand 
used in these Pheenician glass houses was mostly 
obtained from around the mouth of the river 
Belus, a small stream rising from near Mount 
Carmel ; and it is a little remarkable that almost 
every ancient writer who mentions the subject 
concurs in representing the sand of that locality as 
peculiarly adapted for the purpose. More than 
two centuries before our era, Theophrastus states 
that the sand of the river Belus was used in the 
manufacture of glass; Strabo says the same, and 
Josephus.has a passage to a similar effect ; while 
everybody remembers the story of Pliny, that the 
original discovery of the article occurred at the 
mouth of the same river, arising from some blocks 
of nitre being used by some sailors to form a fire- 
place on the sand. In itself, this story is by no 
means unlikely. Sand can never be exposed to 
intense heat from a wood-fire without being more 
or less vitrified ; and the discovery of glass, from 
its very nature, would probably belong to the 
number of those fortunate ‘accidents’ which only 
need some genius as a spectator to make them 
useful to the world. If Pliny’s tale be correct, the 
partiality of the ancients for sand from the mouth 
of the Belus would be to some extent accounted 
for, even independently of any peculiar fitness for 
the ose ; which, however, is also probable, as 
it is well known that the sand most ased in British 
ee is brought from either Lynn or the 

e of Wight, while it has even been thought 
worth while to import it from New South Wales, 
However this may be, the Phanicians had the 
manufacture exclusively in their hands for some 
centuries, and it was not until the reign of Tibe- 
rius that a company of glass-makers set up a small 
establishment in Rome. For some time, this 
solitary ‘firm,’ as it would be called now, had a 
hard struggle for existence, but the manufacture 

ually gained a footing, until, in the reign of 
verus, or in the third century, it had become 
considerable enough to be taxed by the Roman 
officer who at that time did the duty of Mr Glad- 
stone. At this period, the Roman glass was equal 
to any, and manufactories had also been success- 
fully established in various parts of Italy, France, 
and Spain. 

From all these facts, the question naturally arises, 
why an article so intrinsically beautiful, and so 
capable, as we know it to be, of being applied to the 
most important purposes, should still, though so 
well known, have been so little used? The answer 
is very simple. Glass, while in process of manu- 

is coloured by extraneous matter more 
easily than almost any article known. Whilst in 
a state of fusion, a single grain of manganese more 
than the proper quantity will impart a purple 
inge to an entire potful of glass, an it is affected 
with equal facility by many other substances. The 
ancients early discovered this fact; but they were 
not skilful chemists, and hence, while they v 
soon attained an excellence in their colours whi 


our own modern discoveries have scarcely sur- 
passed, a pure, white, colowrless glass was almost 
unknown, and terribly expensive. The emperor 
Nero paid a sum equal to forty-eight thousand 
a of our money for two small cups with 

andles, which had the rare merit of being criour- 
less. Hence the art was naturally devoted almost 
exclusively to the fabrication of drinking-cups, 
vases, urns, and articles of a similar character ; and 
— these, great skill and labour were bestowed, 
which would tend still further to enhance their | 
value. Of the specimens which have come down | 
to us, many are exquisitely embellished with 
figures and other ornaments, which shew a delicacy 
and finish, with a purity of outline, that have 
never been excelled. The celebrated Portland 
Vase is a magnificent example of this kind. It was 
found in the tomb of Alexander Severus, who died 
235 a.D., just fifteen years after the first impost was 
laid upon glass ; and is even a better witness than 
this latter fact to the great excellence of manufac- 
ture that had been attained in his reign. The 
body of the vase is of deep blue glass, a favourite 
colour with the Romans ; and the beautiful figures 
with which it is embellished are in relief upon its 
surface in a delicate opaque white. The exquisite 
skill required for the fabrication of this ancient 
master-piece may be gathered from the well-known 
fact, that, notwithstanding the vase is 4 A ten 
inches in height, the copies made by Mr Wedge- 
wood, though sold at twenty-five guineas each, 
resulted in a loss to their producer. 

Colourless glass being almost unknown, it was 
little to be expected that the ancients should have 
even thought of our greatest domestic comfort and 
convenience—a glass window. It is true that not 
only have various utensils been found at Hercu- 
laneum, but also one or two pieces of flat and 
nearly white glass, not so very unlike our 
window-panes ; and this has occasioned a great 
deal of discussion. The most natural idea, of 
course, would be that they are intended for win- 
dows ; but it is strange that not one of them has 
been found in any such situation, while no Roman 
author makes any mention of glass being used 
for that purpose. Where they did not content 
themselves with mere wooden lattices, the Roman | 
windows were filled with a kind of talc, princi- 
pally obtained from the island of Cyprus. Of 
course, there was no seeing through this; but 
for admitting light it answered the purpose 
tolerably wall, being used even for hothouses— 
which, so far from being a modern luxury, are 
as old as the time of Tiberius. This talc can be 
obtained in plates about twelve inches long and 
four wide ; so that, on the whole, it was not a bad 
substitute, and is even now occasionally employed 
by lantern-makers, though, for filling sashes, long 
since disused. 

Glass beads, and the so-called ‘snake-stones,’ 
which have been found in considerable quantities 
at Stonehenge and other Druidical localities in 
England, are known to have been buried long 
before the time of the Romans ; but as they were 
ignorant of all other manufacturing arts, it appears 
certain that the ancient Britons obtained these 
articles from the Phoenicians, who visited this 
country to procure tin, and who, as we have seen, 
were the earliest manufacturers. Bede asserts that 
glass windows were first introduced into 
in 674, for the church and monastery at Wear- 
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mouth; but the glass used in this instance was 
obtained from abroad. Elsewhere, it had been 
employed for that purpose long before. We find it 
spoken of as being so used towards the end of the 
third century, and Jerome several times mentions 
it as a material for the windows of churches and 
monasteries. It was ener | confined to religious 
buildings till the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
by which time window-glass had been made in 
England, although of inferior quality to that 
obtained from abroad, and glazing had become a 

trade. From a contract made for glazing the 
west windows of York Cathedral, we learn incident- 
ally that the cost at that time of glazing with white 
glass was about sixpence per foot—a great deal at 
that period. Much later than this, glass windows 
were expensive luxuries, confined exclusively to 
the upper windows of palaces; and, as we know 
from a memorandum preserved at Alnwick Castle, 
were generally taken down whenever the noble 
owners were from home, and safely packed away, 
for fear of injury. 

At this period, as is well known, the glass of the 
Venetians was far superior to any other then made, 
and of the better qualities, they possessed for some 
centuries a — monopoly—a monopoly which 
early excited various attempts at competition, but 
for a long time without success, the Venetian 
mirrors, more especially, remaining long unrivalled. 
Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, hazards the 
rather bold opinion, that mirrors were made by the 
early glass-manufacturers of Tyre and Sidon ; but 
if so, the idea was soon abandoned, and it was 
reserved for the Venetians to bring it to a success- 
ful issue ; which they accomplished by discovering 
the art of grinding to a true surface, and afterwards 
polishing, cast plates of glass. These Venetian 
mirrors are mostly small, but the beauty of the 
glass has never been excelled. Many of them are 
still in existence : almost every family that reckons 
a grandmother amongst its members, possesses a 
specimen, and the quaint dark frames are well known 
by every one. It was long before they could be 
equalled: as late as 1634, an attempt was made in 
France to establish a rival manufactory, but it 
utterly failed ; and it was not till Colbert threw 
his energy into a similar und ing, with the 
assistance, too, of Venetian workmen, that any 
success was attained. This was in 1665; and the 
works were at Tourlaville, almost close by Cher- 
bourg. A few years later, a Frenchman, of the 
name of Thevart, made such improvements in the 
art of casting plates, as gave to his mirrors, which 
were made at Paris, the pre-eminence so long 
enjoyed by those of Venice: he produced plates 
seven feet long and four wide, whereas, previously, 
they had never exceeded forty or fifty inches in 
= His victorious rivalry nearly ruined the 
establishment at Tourlaville, but the two manu- 
factories subsequently amalgamated ; and though 
the joint-company, through various circumstances, 

e bankrupt shortly after, it was revived in 
less than twelve months after its downfall with 
complete success. 

-glass was first made in England about 
1670, under the patronage of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who brought over foreign workmen for the 
gage The establishment, however, only existed 
or a few years; and the manufacture was not 
reintroduced till a cen afterwards, when it was 
commenced by the British Plate-glass Company— 


a corporation which has continued in existence till” 


the present time. Glass-making has been, till 
lately, much checked in this country by the vexa- 
tious interference of the legislature, and the hea 
taxes laid upon it; but now this obstacle is 
removed, English plate-glass is equal to any. 
Even within the last ten or twelve years, great 
progress has been made. Not more than that 
time ago, an enterprising tradesman in one of the 
West of England towns paid as much as one 
hundred and twenty pounds for a large square of 
gg square then the largest in the king- 

om. Now, a plate of the same size can be 
obtained for a fourth of that sum; and English 
plate-glass bids fair to command the market of 
the world. 

Yet, in spite of modern discoveries and improve- 
ments, there are strange stories on record, which, 
if true, prove that the ancients in some particulars 
far s us in their knowledge of glass. They 
are said to have discovered a method of ing it 
malleable, which to us, with our ideas of its nature, 
seems almost impossible to believe ; yet the fact 
is asserted in the most circumstantial way by both 
Petronius Arbiter and Dion Cassius, who relate 
that a certain Roman architect, having offended the 
Emperor Tiberius, endeavoured to appease his 
anger by appearing before him with a glass drink- 
ing-cup as a specimen of his invention, which he 
had spent much pains in bringing to perfection. 
He dashed it violently on the ground; but, strange 
to say, instead of being shattered to fragments, it 
was only indented as a copper vessel would have 
been, and was with equal readiness again beaten 
out with a hammer to its original shape. The 
narrative adds, that the emperor, so far from bein 
mollified by the ingenuity of his subject, cole 
him at once to be beheaded, fearing 
tion should decrease the value of gold and silver. 
Pliny gives a similar story, if, indeed, it be not 
another version of the same ; only in this case the 
unlucky inventor was not so or getting 
off with only the loss of his a which was 
burned down by the infuriated gold and silver 
smiths, who, like Tiberius, imagined their craft to 
be endangered by so marvellous an invention. 
Even to come down to later times, we are told of 
an i ious mechanic who presented to Cardinal 
Richelieu a bust fashioned by him while cold out 
of malleable glass. Beheading had gone out of 
fashion then; but the invention seemed still 
doomed to bring nothing but misfortune to its 
author, for instead of being rewarded, the unlucky 
artisan was condemned by the cardinal to imprison- 
ment for life ; and thus again the secret was lost. 
It is difficult altogether to discredit such minute 
and impartial testimony, but the subject is beset 
with difficulties Chemists are acquainted with 
several substances which, when fused, more or less 
resemble glass, and also a degree of mallea- 
bility ; but they all of them differ sufficiently to be 
at once detected, and the difficulty of constructing 
a drinking-vessel from any one of them would be 
very great. It is also very doubtful whether such 
substances were known at that early period ; and 
altogether, the tale seems only calculated to bafile 
the curiosity it has so naturally excited. 

It may not be amiss to remark that glass may be 
worked and manipulated in various ways, with an 


lest his inven- 


ease which few are aware of, and is capable of 


affording much pleasant household amusement. 
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Etching on glass, for instance, may be executed 
with the greatest facility. The plate must be 
covered with a thin film of wax or varnish, through 
which the design is drawn quite through to the 
naked glass ; this being done, it is only necessary 
to place it, face downwards, over a leaden cup or 
dish, in the bottom of which has been placed a 
spoonful or two of powdered fluor or Derbyshire 
spar, mixed with suflicient strong sulphuric acid to 
make a thin paste. The whole being placed in hot 
water, or a moderately hot sand-bath, the heat 
disengages hydrofluoric acid in a gaseous form, 
which etches the glass, wherever exposed, with 

t rapidity ; the process being usually completed 
in half an hour. The drawing, of course, will be 
white or frosted on a polished ground ; or, if it be 
preferred, the drawing may be made with the 
varnish, when the etching will appear as lines of 
the original polished surface, on a dull or etched 
ground. Perhaps the latter plan produces the best 
effects; but in either way, results of great beauty 
are produced with the utmost facility, provided 
the operator be moderately skilled in drawing. 
The fumes of the acid, however, should be care- 
fully avoided, and especial care taken that not the 
least drop comes in contact with the hands or 
dress—hydrofluoric acid being the most corrosive 
substance known, a single drop instantly eating 
through the skin, and often producing an obstinate 
ulcer. For this reason, the glass, until thoroughly 
washed, should only be handled with pincers, and 
the acid (which should be safely thrown away 
afterwards) only generated in vessels of lead—the 
only metal except silver that will answer for the 


yea 

Glass-blowing, in its simpler adaptations, is very 
easy of acquirement, and capable of affording much 
recreation at a small expense ; while, if the experi- 
menter be of a philosophical turn, he may turn his 
skill to very useful account. Even cold glass 
may be worked with a facility known to few. 
It may be drilled in holes very easily, the only 
implement needed being a common watchmakers’ 
drill-stoek. A diamond point is not at all necessary, 
as itinerant operators often assert ; a steel drill of 
good quality, well hardened, will do the business 
perfectly ; and even if the edge of the tool should 
give way before the hole is pierced through, a 
ittle emery-powder and oil will remove every 
difficulty ; or with the help of these, the hole may 
be bored with a copper drill. Not only so—glass 
may even be turned ina lathe. Strange as it seems, 
this is literally true. No special tools even are 
needed : any amateur turner who has operated on 
either of the metals, may chuck a piece of glass in 
his lathe, and turn it with the same tools, and in 
the same way, as he would a piece of steel, only 
taking care to keep the chips from his eyes.. This 
strange discovery was made almost accidentally, in 
| the early part of 1860, by one of our most celebrated 
mechanical engineers, and might have been pa- 
tented, but the inventor contented himself with 
simply putting it on record, and generously pre- 
sented it to the nation. The consequence was, that 
no one cared or thought about it, and the idea has 
been suffered to lie nearly barren, though capable 
of being turned to great account. Let any amateur 
mechanic make the experiment, and he will be 
surprised at the ease with which this seemingly 
intractable material may be cut and fashioned 
according to his will 
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In conclusion, it should be said that glass is as 
yet only beginning to find its way, as a thing of 
beauty, into the dwellings of the poor. Cut glass 
will ever be beyond their resources, unless some 
mechanical means be devised of multiplying, as it 
were, the skill of the artist—for a glass-cutter is 
no less—and thus repeating his work, as is success- 
fully done in the case of wood-carving. At present, 
this seems unlikely, and those who cannot afford 
cut glass, have to content themselves with that 
formed in moulds, which has, moreover, the merit 
of bearing with impunity very much rougher 
usage than its costly cousin. It is only lately, 
however, that anything fit to be seen has been 
pe in moulded glass ; but every day, art is 
ing applied more and more to this as to other 
branches of manufacture, and we have seen ewers 
and sugar-basins that might be bought for eighteen- 
pence, the pure Greek outlines of which should 
satisfy the most severe taste. This branch of the 
manufacture is still being improved, and though 
the smoothness and lustre of cut glass are as yet 
far from being equalled, and of course in their 
perfection hardly ever can be, yet the results 
already obtained encourage the hope, that before 
long the substitute will not be, even in this respect, 
so very far behind. We have already seen how 


the material itself has advanced, from being a | 


luxury only possible to the rich, to be the comfort 
and convenience of the poorest ; and ere long we 
may hope that British skill will also make it 
abound, in the purest and most beautiful forms 
of art, in the dwellings of the humbler classes. 


WOMAN. 


Varium et mutabile—and that from the weakness 
of the creature! there is no use in denying it. 
Exceptive instances of strength and resolution, of 
intellectual capacity and insubmissiveness to mas- 
culine rule, will never change the general position 
of the human female in the books of the anthro- 
pologist. Consult Nature, and yield to her dictum. 
The frame of woman is soft and feeble, compared 
with that of man. Her dispositions are, from the 
first, towards different things. The emblems on 
medieval tombstones—a sword for a man, a pair of 
scissors for a woman—serve well to discriminate 
the two characters. All over the world, in all 
ages, in all stages of society, it has been the part of 
woman to work amongst familiar domestic things, 
while man went forth with weapons to hunt and 
make war, or with massive implements and tools 
to clear the forest and subdue the soil. In all 
the great difficulties and dangers which the pair 


encounter, it is nature’s appointment that the man | 
goes to the front for offence or defence, while the | 


woman cowers behind, the subject of his manly 
protection. When the conflict of the field is over, 
and men have done their worst against each other, 
then comes in woman, but as an angel of mercy 
to bind up the wounds and smooth the sick man’s 
pillow. The timidity which unfits woman for 
war makes her only the more interesting to man, 
and the surer of that protection and kindness 
which it is alike his happiness and his duty to 
extend to her. 
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It is a hackneyed image, but a most just one, 
which assumes man as the oak, and woman as the 
ivy clinging around it. There is a subordination 
implied by the idea, but no degradation. The 
inequality is natural, and in nature’s arrangements 
there can be no disgrace. On the contrary, it is 
only when, by some strange perversion, the man 
allows his helpmate to be the bread-winner of the 
family, or the ruler of her husband, that we feel 
outraged. The poets—vain babblers most of them 
—are continually talking of the worship which love 
makes man pay to woman; but man is far more 
an object of worship to woman than woman is to 
man. The physical strength, the mental vigour, 
the courage of man, the front-rank place he holds 
in work, in council, in war, make women adore 
men. It is from the first blush of womanhood the 
pride of woman to be allowed to attach herself to 
man. He loves in the active voice, she in the 
passive. It is enough to her, as a rule, that she is 
loved, and that it is a being worthy to be called a 
Man who loves her. To be the subject of his 
daily kindness, to be the mother of his children 
and the mistress of his home, are her peculiar joy 
and glory. The fondness she returns is a gratitude 
rather than an original feeling. We can trace the 
woman’s nature in the regard she pays to her 
children, according to their sex. She naturally is 
loving to all; but while considerate, gentle, sisterly 
with her daughters, she is something more to her 
sons, particularly when they approach or attain 
maturity. The worship she has heretofore paid to 
her husband is then extended to them. They are 
Men to her, and she is their mother: she is some- 
thing superior even to that which she worships. 
Suppose a woman has six sons, all of goodly stature 
and proportions, all gallant, forceful, and worthy 
—what a sight for her to look upon, what a self- 
exalting idea to have in her mind! ‘Weak and 
fragile as nature has made me, subordinate as is 
my place in creation, yet, ye gods, I am the Mother 
of Men !’ 

The character and position of woman creates for 
her peculiar moral relations. Her sense of man’s 
superiority makes his will and his wishes a snare 
to her, and sore to her are the evils which thence 
accrue. If man saw his relation to woman in its 
just light, he would continually strive to be her 
protector instead of her tempter ; he would judge 
gently of all her errors, and be a thorough knight- 
errant in redressing her wrongs. Cultivated society 
does in part view woman as a being more apt to 
be sinned against than sinning, and as one whose 
errors ought to be considered in connection with 
the powers vouchsafed for the resistance to error. 
But the disposition to look severely on the party 
who is most the victim, and least the sinner, is still 
a painful feature in our unwritten moral code, It 
is through their cowardice, apparently, that women 
are always most severe against women. On a more 
just consideration, they might be expected rather 
to resent the severity of men against erring 
women. 


Constituted as man’s gentle and loving associate, 
fitted to adorn life and elevate society, a being of 
pity and affection, woman holds a fixed place in 
our ordinary conceptions; and it consequently 
becomes a great pain to us when we light upon an 
example of the sex who does not exhibit the 
normal qualities. An unwomanish woman, one 
who repudiates the winning ways of her sex in 
favour, it may be, of masculine manners and pre- 
tensions—one whose ordinary discourse is harsh 
and uncharitable towards both her own sex and 
the other—one who is even simply deficient in the 
ordinary tastes of women for domestic things—is 
a creature not easily to be borne with. It is quite 
possible for a woman to have a love for studies 
not generally cultivated by her sex, without being 
thereby rendered less estimable as a sister, a wife, 
or a friend ; even a little of what is called strong- 
mindedness, if accompanied by agreeable manners, 
may not be objectionable. But to lack the softness 
and gentleness which we appreciate so much in 
woman, is to be a monster, and to forfeit all claim 
upon man’s worship and regard; for that short- 
coming, all other good qualities whatever, supposing 
such to be compatible, would not compensate. 

The general strain of these remarks is not in 
perfect harmony with those which one is apt to 
hear upon the same subject in general society; 
but it may not be the less in harmony with the 
dicta of nature, which it is the great end of all 
philosophy to ascertain and to report. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


A STRIKING discovery and singularly interesting 
experiment by Professor Tyndall, are a good 
beginning of a scientific session. A short time 
ago, he demonstrated that an opaque solution of 
iodine would intercept the luminous rays of a 
highly-heated body, but allow the obscure rays, or 
heat-rays, to pass. The same effect takes place with 
pure bisulphide of carbon, so that with these two 
substances an experimentalist can detach one set 
of rays from the other, although they are issuing 
at the same time from the heated substance. This 
power of separation enables him to experiment on 
one set or the other at pleasure, and it is Professor 
Tyndall’s experiments on the obscure rays which 
we are now to notice. He produced an electric 
light,. and of course heat, by a powerful battery ; 
then placing his solution of iodine at a proper 
distance, the luminous beam was cut off; but the 
intolerable temperature felt on placing his hand 
at the focus, proved that the heat-rays were still 

i To quote the Professor’s own words: 
‘Thin plates of tin and zine were placed succes- 
sively in the dark focus, and speedily fused ; 
matches were ignited, gun-cotton exploded, and 
brown paper set on fire. It is extremely inter- 
esting,’ he continues, ‘to observe in the middle of 
the air of a perfectly dark room a piece of black 
paper suddenly pierced by the invisible rays, and 
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the burning ring expanding on all sides from the 
centre of ignition.’ 

On the 15th of October last, Professor Tyndall 
repeated the experiment with sunlight instead of 
artificial light. He placed a hollow lens, filled with 
the iodine solution, in the sun’s rays, and took pre- 
cautions to prevent the passage of light even around 
the edges: the heat-rays alone passed through. 
Although the atmosphere was somewhat cloudy 
and smoky, the focus of the lens was burning hot. 
The same effects of burning and exploding, with 
the addition of explosion of gunpowder, took place 
as in the experiment above mentioned. ‘ In fact, 
remarks Professor Tyndall, ‘ we had in the focus of 
the sun’s dark rays a heat decidedly more powerful 
than that of the electric light similarly condensed, 
and all the effects obtained with the former could 
be obtained in an increased degree with the latter.’ 
We foresee that out of these experiments further 
results will be achieved, and unusually interesting 
Friday evening lectures at the Royal Institution. 

With this fresh proof before us of Professor 
Tyndall’s genius and activity, we have the more 
pleasure in hearing that the Royal Society have 
awarded to him their Rumford Medal—a medal 
of great value, specially founded by Count Rum- 
ford for experiments in light and heat. In this 
instance, it is a recognition of merit about which 
there can be no question. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Royal Society on their recognition of merit of 
another order—that of one of the most eminent 
naturalists of modern times—Mr Charles Darwin. 
In awarding their Copley Medal to him, they have 
shewn themselves superior to the censure with 
which many will visit them who look with dread 
on Mr Darwin’s scientific theories. 

Professor Draper of the university of New York 
has demonstrated that a silvered glass mirror is 
much more efficient in astronomical photography 
than the metallic speculum commonly used in a 
reflecting telescope. His attention was first directed 
to the subject of glass-reflectors in 1860 ; and since 
then, as he states, ‘more than a hundred mirrors 
have been prepared in his workshop, in order to 
secure two of the highest perfection’ He repre- 
sents the difficulties of construction as compara- 
tively easy to be overcome by practice ; and that 
when once the rough grinding of the concave 
surface is completed, a single day should suffice to 
finish it. He is of opinion, , that a better 
mirror can be made by small local polishers moved 
by the hand, than by a full-sized polisher moved 
by any machine he has ever tri Readers of 
astronomical bi hy will remember the account 
of the first H els d-polishing of his mirrors. 
Then, again, the ease and quickness with which 
the film of silver can be renewed, is an important 
advantage, and the weight of the glass mirror 
would not be more than about an eighth of that 
of the metallic ulum. Glass is thus easier to 
manage, and its higher reflecting power shortens 
the time of exposure during photographic operations. 
Professor Draper, with his silvered glass mirror, 
has taken photographs of the moon fifty inches 


diameter ; but not without difficulty, for, s 


best lunar negatives could be taken; and during 
the mt year, the results have been no better, 
besides an additional cause of delay and failure 
occasioned by the smoke in the atmosphere from 
forests burning under the long drought, and 
obscuring the air over hundreds of miles of 
country. It is remarkable that the drought was 
as excessive in the United States as in England. 
Some of our savans who took advantage of their 
vacation for a run to Gibraltar and the south of 
France, have returned with a considerable addition 
to their knowledge of the bone-caves which they 
travelled to explore. The Gibraltar cave, in par- 
ticular, en their attention, and it appears to 
be more interesting than any of the others. We 
mentioned some months ago the ancient relics of 
men and animals from that cave which had been 
exhibited at scientific meetings in London. Their 
scientific value was fully recognised ; and we now 
hear. that fresh facts of much importance have 
been brought to light by this last visit. The 
result of the visit to Bruniquel and other caves in 
the south of France is the discovery, that bone and 
flint relics exist there in prodigious quantities, and 
that the British Museum paid by far too high a 


rice for the collection which it bought at the 
beginning of the present year. 

A professor who went to Norway to pursue his 
examination of the fields and glaciers, came to the 
conclusion that direct sunshine melts snow more 
rapidly than warm air, rain, or any other influence. 
During continuous sunshine, the Norwegian rivers 
are all full ; but should two or three weeks of rain 
occur, the water falls several feet, as was the case 
in a river in which the professor caught salmon 
during his visit. The weather was, besides, so cold 
and cloudy for most of the time as to afford him 
good opportunity for observing the effect on the 
1ce snow of the hills ; his conclusion is, 
~_ if te cloudy a — last 
ong enough, a glacial e ight be reproduced 
‘> Nevwar. Ifa great aes pe be stretched a 
few hundred yards above the surface all over the 
pany Men same effect, namely, a glacial epoch, 
would — wy artificial aa oN a are 
interesting facts. e may expect ere] 
they will be fitted into pen, ~~ of climate 
A learned professor, writing from Bertin, expresses 
his fear that another glacial epoch has begun in 
the north of Germany, for the weather there has 
been so cold and wet that the crops have failed, 
and the country looks drenched and miserable. 
What a contrast to our summer ! 

A geological debate has been for some time in 
progress, and will probably have a long career, for 
the debaters are Sir Roderick Murchison, Professor 
Ramsay, late President of the Geological ss 
and Professor Tyndall. The subject is the mode 
of formation of the Alps. Sir Roderick argues 
that the mountains were formed by upheaval and 
subsequent fracture. The two professors contend 
that Switzerland was once covered by water, and 
that this water, operating through long ages, has 
fashioned the mountains and hills, valleys and 
ravines. The debate is exciting; and Professor 
Tyndall, who has climbed many an alp to observe 
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to say, England has not a monopoly of y 
climate, as appears from the fact, that at his 


observatory near New York, there were but three 
nights, from March to ar Bre 1863, when the 
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ice and snow, and the effects of light and tem- 
perature, has now a reason for climbing them all 
again, to gain facts and evidence in support of his 
new geological argument. It was for this that his 
last summer’s journey to Switzerland was under- 
taken ; and looking forth from the heights, he con- 
cludes that water, ice, and wearing away have, to 
use his words, 5 ge the Alps into their 
present form; and he says, ‘that such is their 
genesis and history, is as certain as that erosion 
produced the Chines in the Isle of Wight. The 
erosion theory ascribes the formation of Alpine 
valleys to the agencies here referred to. It 
invokes nothing but true causes. The artificers 
by which its work is performed are still there, 
though it may be in diminished strength ; and if 
they are granted sufficient time, it is demonstrable 
that they are competent to produce the effects 
ascribed to them,’ 

Of course there is a good deal to be said on the 
other side of the question, especially as regards 
mountain-ranges in countries where there are no 
snow, ice, or water. In what way did they become 
fissured? And the long straight fissure now filled 
by the Red Sea, might be adduced as an example 
of the fracture theory on the largest scale. 

In the last number of Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Society, we find some curious 
and surprising particulars on paper-currency, from 
which we learn that art is employed in the United 
States for ae purposes. Imitation of the 
notes of one k by another bank is not at all 
uncommon; and counterfeiting is so well estab- 
lished a trade, that even ‘respectable’ engravers 
do not scruple to engage in it. In 1856, the total 
number of counterfeits and fraudulent notes of 
different kinds circulating throughout the States 
was 2947 ; in 1863, it was 5902, shewing that the 
industry of roguery has apparently flourished 
during the civil war. The increase in the number 
of banks in the same period was about 72; hence 
we see how numerous must have been the varieties 
of counterfeits. According to the author of the 
Re r read to the Society, there are six million 

oO. of false notes always afloat, ‘destroying 
confidence in the circulating medium, embarrassi 
trade, and presenting an appalling picture of mo: 
turpitude.’ And the fraud is not confined to bank- 
notes: there are at least mine different counter- 
feits of the half-dollar postage-stamp; and it 
appears that the more a stamp or note is orna- 
mented with complicated circles, eagles, portraits 
of Washington, and other devices, the more easily 
is it counterfeited. Another occasion of counter- 
feiting consists in the fact, that the dies and plates 
from which the notes are produced are not the 
gy of the bank, but are kept by the engraver. 

t is true there is a law ye the deposit at 
the Bank department of all the agen used in 
the manufacture of notes, but it has never been 
put into practice. One of the difficulties that beset 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Chase, was 
the refusal of the engraver to deliver up the plates 
from which government notes were printed; but 
he was determined that the State should obtain 
possession of them, and carried his point. If, 
thereby, he has diminished the opportunity for 
counterfeiting, he will have deserved well of his 
country. How morality suffers under the circum- 
stances here described, may be judged of by what 


eg supply of fraudulent bills renders the people 
amiliar with seeing them offered, and men = we 
would scorn to pick a pocket or commit a robbery, 
will pass a bad bill on a friend with the utmost 
indifference, and think success a good joke, not- 
withstanding that it is a State-prison offence. Then 
the friend must repeat the experiment, and so the 
evil becomes wide-spread.’ y, the engraver’s 
art is perverted to very dishonest uses. But to 
turn to an incident in the history of a home-frand. 
The recent discovery of sovereigns in circulation 
worth not more than seventeen shillings, caused 
the Bank of England to examine all the sovereigns 
in their vaults. The number was nine hundred 
thousand, which were rung separately by four 
tellers in about ten days. y three of the 
seventeen mae coins were discovered. 

An industry of another and a praiseworthy sort 
is the condensing of milk, which is carried on at a 
factory in the state of New York with advantage to 
all concerned, for in the solid form the milk will 
keep for a long time, and can be sent to all 
of the country. The condensation is effected by 
placing the milk in pails in a water-bath heated to 
one hundred and ninety or one hundred and ninety- 
five degrees ; then pouring it into a ‘steam-well,’ in 
which it is boiled ; then lifting it into the condensers, 
where it is again boiled, but in vacuo, till but 
one-fourth of the original charge remains; then 
follows a final process of superheating, which has 
the effect of discharging a fetid sickening odour 
from the milk. It is then ready for cutting up 
and packing, and is sold at thirty-two cents 
(Is. 4d.) a quart. ‘It is a curious fact” adds an 
American contemporary, ‘that although only four 
quarts are condensed to one, when pure water is 
added to reduce the article again to liquid milk, it 
is invariably found that it requires four quarts of 
water, and that the milk is then better than pure 
milk as drawn from the cow.’ 

At the last meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers at Birmingham, a descrip- 
tion was given of a stone-breaking machine, 
invented by Mr Blake of Newhaven, Connecticut. 
It is driven by steam-power, and consists of a 
crushing hopper, in which the stone is broken 
between a pair of iron jaws, tempered to a high 
degree of hardness. Besides any kind of stone, it 

ill crush — se a ; = _—— of 
its power may 0 m the a 
sted! hammer-head, weighing twenty-eight te 
having fallen between the jaws, was crushed into 
small pieces. A model of this machine was 
exhibited at the International Exhibition of 1862 ; 
and now it appears that there are fifty of the same 
kind at work in different parts of England, some at 
granite quarries, others at ironworks. At the 
works near Wigan, the machine broke one hundred 
and twenty tons of limestone in ten hours; but 
the average amount is ten tonsan hour. In granite 
quarries, the chips that would otherwise be wasted, 
are broken into lumps suitable for road-mending 
at a cost of threepence a ton, as fast as carts can 
carry it away. The cost of breaking by hand- 
labour would be two shillings a ton. e machine 
was first invented to break the hard blue trap 
required to form the six or seven miles of road in 
the great Central Park at New York, and in three 
months it had earned enough to pay its entire 
cost. Would it#not answer the purpose of two or 


an American’ writer says on the subject: ‘The 


three country parishes to unite and buy a stone- 
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breaker, which will break all the stone they want 
for their roads at so cheap a rate? But then, what 
is to become of the old men who now do the 
work ? 


THE MUSIC OF THE MILL. 

Loupir brawling down the valley, smoothly gliding o’er 
the plain, 

Winds the river through the landscape, like a silver 
chain, 

Past the village, through the meadows, to the miller’s 
ivied home, 

Where the mill-wheel, dark and mighty, grinds the wave- 
lets into foam. 


Oft and oft, at tide of even, when the sun is sinking low, 

Painting all the village windows with its crimson glow, 

O’er the plain, and through the valley, to my cottage on 
the hill, 

Borne upon the wings of zephyrs, comes the music of the 
mill. 


Oft and oft, in eager boyhood, I have traced the down- 
ward stream ; 

Rambled mill-ward, like the river, lured as by a dream ; 

Strolled into the whitened courtyard, stood and watched 
the busy wheel— 

Stood and watched the laden wagons, with their sacks of 
snow-white meal ; 


While the screaming swallows darted to and fro across 
the flood, 

And above, the rooks were cawing, with their noisy brood ; 

And homeward through the valley, to my cottage on the 
hill, 

I could hear the distant echo of the music of the mill. 


Once, from out the ivied lattice, sounds of sweeter music 
stole, 

Strains whose clear and loving cadence sank into my 
soul ; 

"Twas the miller’s orphaned grandchild, fairer than the 
bloom of May ; 

I knew ’twas Annie singing, by the sweet and plaintive 
lay. 


And once beside the river, as I sat with line and rod, 

Along the daisied meadow-path, with fairy step she trod ; 

While I lay among the marish-flowers, heedless of cork 
and quill, 

For my wayward thoughts had wandered to the music of 
the mill. 


I could hear the rushing mill-dam, and the ever-moving 
wheel ; 

I could hear the wagons creaking beneath their freight of 
meal ; 

I could hear the ceaseless cawing up in the elm-trees tall ; 

But I heard the lattice-music ringing clear above it all. 


And my raptured soyl was haunted for many a livelong 
day 

By the vision of the lattice, and the music of the lay ; 

And I used to steal at eventide, when all the world was 
still, 

And listen to the echo of the music of the mill. 


Long years have passed, and the river rolls with the same 
clear dimpled wave, 


But Annie is now a woman, and the miller is in his 


grave, 
And the dreaming youth of old time has grown sedate 
and sage, 
And altered in all but in love—which blooms from age to 
age ! 


Now, still, as in the old time, the noisy wheel rolls round, 

But I never steal at evening-time to catch its distant 
sound, 

For in the fireside circle of our cottage on the hill, 

I can hear in the voice of Annie the music of the mill ! 


Tolume I. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’s 
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TENANTS 


Most men who go to college, and have intimate 
acquaintances, are known among them by some 
sobriquet, issued from the mint of friendship, and 
therefore so far valuable, however grotesque may 
be the stamp and superscription. There was a 
Cantab of Trinity, in my own year, who was 
so fortunate as to possess two of these aliases, 
Because he was addicted to Botany, and fortunate 
at Whist, we called him ‘ Acewort ;’ and because 
he was tall and clumsy even to stumbling, and 
his hair grew out at the sides of his head in 
bunches, we called him ‘the Secretary Bird, 
which is described in the natural history books as 
having the like lateral ornaments, ‘ with feet incap- 
able of grasping, and very long legs.’ Hearing 
him commonly called ‘ Sec. into which this latter 
title was abbreviated, a stranger would have failed 
to discover, whether by the Baconian process or 
any other, that his real name was Robert Finch. 
We almost forgot it ourselves, for University Life 
is a sort of Dreamland, wherein the Aged enjoy a 
perpetual slumber, induced by the extraction of 
Greek and mathematical roots (mostly negative) ; 
and the Young, on their part, ignore all that be- 
longs to the workaday-world as much as possible, 
until it breaks upon them at the three years’ end 
in that unpleasant Transformation Scene, where 
the Dell of Fairy Delight changes into Counting- 
houses, and Country Curacies, and Chambers 
looking into Chancery Lane. 

It is the habit of the wicked Magician, Time, to 
make this mutation complete in all respects ; his 
baleful hand transforms not only circumstances 
but persons. Fortunio, the pet of his college, 
becomes nobody ; while young Ironmould, whose 
very existence was considered at the University as 
casting a doubt upon the beneficence of the great 
scheme of Creation, is received with rapture by 
the sordid public. The Banker beckons him 
with a sheaf of notes to the City; the Bishop 
tenders him his seventh daughter, with a good 
living clasped secure in her maiden hand; and 
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the Society of Attorneys and Solicitors woo him 
with crisp retainers and refreshers of tinkling gold: 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
Secretary Bird—the man of two nicknames—was 
totally unaccepted by the Professions, when his 
butterfly college-days were ended, and that he 
almost immediately faded from sight, although 
to memory dear. 

It must have been at least ten years after our 
bachelor’s hoods had been placed on our shoulders 
by the same apple-faced bed-maker, and we had 
shaken hands, as it were, upon the brink of Life, 
ere I met Robert Finch again. It was on the 
crowded pavement, in the turmoil of the City, on a 
September morning, and yet I recognised him on 
the instant. He could not have been more distin- 
guishable from the hurrying, anxious throng around 
him, if he had been a piebald man. He looked 
about as alien to the place and its surroundings 
as an Apteryx might have done in the Poultry. 
Time had not touched his flowing hair, or dimin- 
ished its side-bunches; it had not put upon him 
the dull livery of any craft or calling whatever ; 
Motley was still the only wear with him, though 
all his contemporaries had long been clothed in 
drab. It was as unmistakably evident that he 
had no business in the City, as that he had no 
pleasure therein. There seemed a charming adap- 
tability about him for being run over, for having 
his pocket picked, for being induced to play at 
skittles (from benevolent motives) with entire 
strangers, for giving money to undeserving objects, 
and assistance to unprotected but designing females, 
which should have caused the City police to remove 
him from their precincts at once ; but they had not 
done so, and there he was. 

‘Surely,’ cried I, seizing his hand, ‘ you must be 
Acewort, and no other !’ 

His fingers were willing, and closed in mine, but 
his memory was weak ; or rather, he did not imme- 
diately recognise my features, upon which ten 
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stamped a hundred proofs before letters in the 
way of wrinkles and corrugations. 

‘Stay !’ murmured he, in a sort of hushed rap- 
ture. ‘I know now: it is“ the Cork” [a name given 
to me long ago on account of some supposed buoy- 
ancy of disposition, which, alas! took flight from 
the moment 1 began to write humorous articles for 
publication]. Pray, come along with me to my 
place of business, and let us have a chat together 
about old times.’ 

‘Your what?’ cried I. ‘ You don’t mean to tell 
me that you are connected with any business 
establishment, my dear Sec. ?’ 

‘ That’s just it,’ remarked he. (His grammar was 
always slipshod.) ‘I am a Secretary now in down- 
right earnest. The office of the Company is in 
Cornhill.’ 

If I had read an official statement in the Globe 
newspaper of that afternoon, that Mr Charles 
Mathews, Genteel Comedian, had been appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I could not have 
been more astounded. What could the Company 
be? My mind began to hover with uncertain wing 
between the Vegetarian Society and the Association 
for introducing the Phonetic Method of Spelling 
into English Literature, although a glance at Ace- 
wort’s intelligent countenance should have made 
me blush for such suspicions. 

‘Come along,’ continued he ; ‘ we’re at 33,333; 
so you cannot pretend in future to forget our num- 
ber; and there is always a Cottenham cheese in 
the board-room cupboard, and eke a bottle of 
Trinity ale. I assure you, I find business suits 
Mme uncommonly well.’ 

I accompanied my new-found friend, in a haze of 
wonder, to a handsome establishment, with such a 
number of office inscriptions arranged on brazen 
shields about the doorway, that it was impossible 
to guess at which was the Sec.’s particular line. He 
might have been in coals, or olive oil, or Tierra del 
a land-shares (which I thought probable), or 
bottled Bordeaux plums. But he belonged to 
none of these, for we passed them all upon the 
first flight of stairs, which were very broad and 
handsome ; nor yet to ‘ Loans on Personal Security,’ 
nor to the ‘ Dépét of the Company established for 
the Manufactory of Straw-paper, which occupied 
(together) the second floor. He stopped before a 
closed door on the third story, and producing a 
latch-key from his pocket, observed ; ‘ This is our 
shop, and, as you see, considerably above most 
other establishments. Pray, walk in’ 

I found myself in a large apartment, furnished 
in board-room fashion, with a large table spread 
with Mammoth ink-stands, and enough blotting- 
peper to have served all the underwriters at 

loyd’s. This chamber of commerce had, however, 
one peculiarity which distinguished it from all 
others I had ever seen—the walls were covered 
with pictures, indifferently executed, of pictu- 
resque and ancient mansions. Had they been new 
ones, or even in tolerable repair, I should have 
imagined myself in the office of a house-agent in 
an extensive way of business, but they were almost, 
without exception, in a state of decay. The town- 
dwellings looked as if the Court of Chancery had 
got hold of them, than which it is impossible to 
conceive a more gloomy image ; while those in the 
country, though often ‘ pleasantly situate,’ as the 
auctioneers have it, and of ample size, were weed- 
grown and neglected ; the wood-work seemed to 
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whisper of the Dry-rot, and the brick and stone to 
totter insecure, save where the grasping ivy offered 
its treacherous:aid. 

‘Well, exclaimed I, ‘I never saw a place of 
business with so many pictures in it ; it looks like 
a cross between a vestry-room and the Exhibition 
in Suffolk Street. If 1 remember right, my dear 
Sec., you do not handle the brush yourself, and 
therefore I may safely remark, that they are by no 
means artistically executed, 

‘They are very faithful representations of the 
houses they profess to portray, however, remarked 
my friend quietly, ‘and that is all the Society cares 
about.’ 

‘The Society of Painters in Water-colours?’ 
asked I smiling. 

‘We are now in the ‘occupation of every one of 
those houses, continued the Sec., without heeding 
my observation; ‘and there are many fine places 
in an even more advanced stage of dilapidation 
which we are about to tenant this autumn.’ 

‘Tenant !’ exclaimed I, surprised at this informa- 
tion. ‘ Why, these dwellings appear totally unfit 
for human habitation! You must be an Association 
of Owls, 

‘Tuwhit, tuwhoo,’ replied the Secretary scorn- 
fully : ‘we are The Society for the Re-establishment 
of the Character of Haunted Houses in Great Britain 
and Ireland. That is all’ 

In an instant, it flashed upon me, Why, here are 
the very materials for that ‘ New-Year’s Number, 
about which I have been cudgelling my editorial 
brains so fruitlessly! Only Tet me be cautious, 
and I shall worm all the Society’s secrets out of 
their unsuspecting Secretary, over that bottle of 
Trinity ale. My friend had produced the promised 
viands from a cupboard, and placed them in front 
of the president’s chair before my excited features 
could assume their desired expression of amiable 
indifference. I felt that 1 looked flushed and 
eager ; nor was it to be wondered at; for what 
a chance for a literary gentleman with a mind 
reduced to the lees for an original idea, was 
here! How should I get my dear old friend, with 
his Quixotic sense of honour and duty, to shew me 
the Company’s books ? 

‘Indeed, observed I carelessly, ‘then there 
really is such a Company? I remember seeing 
their advertisement in the Times some weeks 
ago [yawning], but I thought it was all Humbug. 
There was a Society for the Investigation of 
Spiritual Phenomena at Trinity, you know. We 
called it “ The Cock and Bull Club.”’ 

‘This, however, is quite a bond fide business,’ 
replied my companion coolly, as he scraped off the 
sealing-wax that secured the cork ; ‘ and between you 
and me, I could tell you a few things of a nature to 


patent corkscrews in your pocket that fold into 
three parts, do you ?” 

‘No,’ said 1 impatiently, leaning forward, so 
as not to lose a syllable, and feeling, I protest, as 
though I had four ears instead of two. ‘You were 
going to say something about the Society, were you 
not? Not the old one at Cambridge, but the 
present Company,’ 

‘ Was1?’ observed the Sec. abstractedly, and still 
busied with the cork. ‘Then I was about to do 
something wrong, being its confidential servant 
and officer. e may talk of everything else, 
“the present Company excepted.” I was taught 
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that in early youth—What a beautiful colour has 
this nectar! Does it not remind you of old times, 
when we drank it from the gleaming “ pewter,” the 
meed of victory upon the winding Cam? only it 
used to make us rather stupid at whist.’ 

‘Nay,’ exclaimed I enthusiastically, ‘it never 
made you stupid, my Acewort. I haven’t touched 
a card myself these ten years but I well remember 
how admirably you used to play,’ 

‘I played pretty well for a young fellow at col- 
lege,’ replied the Secretary, blushing like a girl. 

If he had given me five hundred pounds, I could 
not have blushed like that, although I had so much 
more reason for it ; but I did not think of this at 
the time ; I only thought how nicely I had tickled 
him, and how he had risen to my fancy-fly. 

‘There are very few people at the clubs who 
play better than you did at Cunshetihge. I can tell 
you that, pursued I, as confidently as though I 
frequented ‘the Arlington’ every day. ‘By the 
way, how strangely the sunlight strikes upon 
that picture! It gives it quite a tropical look ; 
surely it is not an English house.’ 

‘No, returned the Secretary, smacking his lips. 
‘It’s a house in Garden Reach, at Calcutta. Our 
business is already extending to the colonies, and 


| we sent out an agent there last May—What an 


excellent bottle of Audit this is! Take some 
cheese, though, or it will get into your head.’ 

‘Tt doesn’t look an old house at all, or one 
much out of repair,’ observed I critically. 

‘On the contrary, it is a very admirable tene- 
ment, and, I am told, most magnificently furnished. 
It was placed in our hands, by the by, by Hawk- 
ston, who was at Trinity in our year. He 


| didn’t take his degree, being a poor man; and 


having some small appointment offered to him 


— 
which were not indeed very brilliant, and became 
one of the Uncovenanted. He has come back, 


| liver and all, in a state of great prosperity, 
| having been bequeathed a large fortune, and this 


very house along with it. He could let it for five 


| hundred a year, only it is haunted’ 


‘I should like to haunt it myself? said I, 
rising to examine the picture more particularly; 
‘with fourteen friends to dinner every night, and 
the stables full of white elephants, or whatever is 
most pleasant to ride in that part of the country.’ 

* You would not like to sleep in the best bed- 
room, however—on the first floor under the 
verandah yonder—if all tales be true,’ observed 
my friend. 

‘And how does your agent like it?’ inquired I 
carelessly. 

‘We have not yet received his Report,’ returned 
the Secretary. ‘It is his duty, however, to find 
himself as comfortable as possible. Our under- 
standing, in all cases, is this: that we shall place 
one or more responsible persons in the house 


| reported to be haunted for the space of one year. 


If our agent or agents shall be known to have 


| resided in it twelve months without molestation, 


the opprobrium of the place will, of course, to a 
great extent have been removed. It will become-a 
respectable dwelling-house as heretofore ; and the 
owner recompenses us in proportion to the value 
of the rental.’ 

_ ‘Your operations must be rather limited, I fancy, 
in this nineteenth century,’ remarked I quietly. 
‘Express-trains and electric telegraphs have antici- 


pated your business a good deal. I should not have 
thought there were half-a-dozen haunted houses 
left in all England.’ 

‘There are half a hundred in every county, 
replied the Secretary confidently. ‘That house 
anny ge fourth picture from the door—actually 

ears the telegraph-wires upon its roof, and is 
within sound of the hammers of a hundred work- 
men, night and day: it may be said to be in the 
very focus of material intelligence, for it stands in 
her mayo finest dockyard, and was inhabited 
by one of the ablest officers in the Royal Engineers 
—until he was driven out by ghosts.’ 

‘My dear sir, observed I frankly, ‘you would 
astonish me, if I was weak enough to believe you. 
But I remember your agreeable jocularity a great 
deal too well. It’s all rubbish—come, confess it. 
We’re old friends,’ 

‘I do not quite understand you, returned my 
companion stiffly. ‘As the salaried officer of this 
Association, you can scarcely expect me to join in 
any vulgar ridicule of its object and proceedings. 
I have not advanced any opinion respecting the 
existence of spiritual agency ; I have only to do 
with our agency. I simply affirm that there are 
a vast number of houses bearing an evil reputa- 
tion—whether reasonably or not, T do not say ; and 
that we are doing our best to remove the stigma 
which attaches to them, 

‘Quite so,’ replied I apologetically, and with 
great seriousness: ‘very proper, very laudable. 
Forgive me for my apparent rudeness ; I was only 
in fun. “The Cork,” you know—that and the 
Trinity ale must be my excuse. But have you 
often succeeded, now, in establishing a good char- 
acter for houses labouring under such imputations?’ 

‘The Society has not been in existence many 
months,’ observed my companion ; ‘it only com- 
menced operations in April ’63. But the Reports 
from our agents—that iron chest is full of them— 
are most satisfactory.’ 

The Reports from the agents of the Society for 
the Re-establishment of the Character of Haunted 
Houses! My mouth watered as I listened to him. 
To have had the run of the contents of that chest, 
I could have almost risked giving a bad name to 
the Society’s apartment itse oe one more 
haunted house in the county of Middlesex—by 
murdering its Secretary upon the premises. 

‘But before the Reports come in, said I, ‘I 
suppose you have a statement of each case from 
the owner of the dwelling-house that stands in 
need of your good office: ?? 

‘Yes, of course,’ replic . the Secretary. ‘They’re 
all in that chest too. Sometimes, however, a pro- 
prietor applies in person, and furnishes us with 
the details vivd voce, being unwilling, for obvious 
reasons, to leave any permanent record of them. 
Sometimes they supplement the written account 
with their own personal experience. In the case 
of Hawkston, for instance, there is not a word of 
what he himself saw in his house at Garden Reach 
in the statement forwarded to the Society; and 
indeed in that document he endeavours to convey 
the idea that he suspected the whole thing to be 
the result of imposture. Yet, if he had really 
thought so, he would scarcely have gone to the 
great expense of applying to the Society to send 
out an agent to Calcutta; while, as soon as he 
recognised in me an old college acquaintance, and 
not the mere official person he had expected to see, 
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he confided to me various extraordinary incidents 
respecting that first-floor bedroom, which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes.’ 

‘And what were they, my dear Sec. ?’ inquired 
I, as carelessly as I could. 

‘They were private and confidential,’ returned 
my companion coldly. 

‘Quite so,’ said 1; ‘not like his personal state- 
ment laid before the Society, which, of course, you 
could read to an old friend.’ 

‘Well, in confidence, and between ourselves,’ 
replied the Secretary, ‘I suppose I might. I am 
sure you are not the sort of man to divulge any 
private matter of business thus confided to you.’ 

Here was a position for an editor in want of a 
New-Year’s Number! An individual of narrower 
mental grasp would have hesitated at receiving 
information under the seal of secrecy, which it 
was his deliberate intention to publish as widely 
as possible. But J reflected, that, though my 
honour was considerably dearer to me than my 
life, yet that my duty to the public, as a purveyor 
of agreeable literature, was paramount and superior 
to all personal considerations whatever. 

‘ My dear old friend,’ returned I impressively, ‘I 
think you ought to know me by this time ;’ which 
was a very harmless observation surely. 

‘I think I do, replied the Secretary warmly, 
giving my proffered hand an affectionate squeeze. 
‘I will read the manuscript aloud, just as it is 
written ; but you had better not look over my 
shoulder, since that would seem more like a breach 
of confidence somehow. I trust I am not doing 
wrong.’ 

‘Wrong!’ said I, edging unwillingly away from 
him ; ‘ ae ! nonsense ; who will ever know any- 
thing about it?’ Here I got my note-book out, 
and held it under the table, so as to jot everything 
down in short-hand, word for word. Then filling 
his glass for the third time with Audit ale, the 
unsuspecting Secretary read aloud from a parch- 
ment, taken out of the chest, and which looked, 
I am bound to say, at least as much like the lease 
of a house as the manuscript of a ghost mystery— 


THE STORY OF THE HOUSE IN GARDEN 
REACH. 


Leslie Sutherland and I had gone out to India 
together, and. became fast friends on the way. We 
both got clerkships in the Bengal commissariat. 
Leslie’s abilities were not considered better than 
mine, neither were his connections, but the fellow 
had better luck. I cannot say whether it was owing 
to his appearance, for he was tall and handsome, or 
to his manner, which was thought taking, or to the 
fact that he was born in Scotland, which they say 
helps a man; but certain it was that, before we had 
been two years in Calcutta, Leslie drew a prize in 
the matrimonial lottery—namely, the only daughter of 
a retired opium-agent, with beauty, accomplishments, 
and a fortune of twenty thousand sterling, besides 
further expectations at the old man’s decease, 
including a splendid house he had at Garden Reach. 

People in any degree acquainted with Calcutta will 
know this suburb as one of the noblest any town 
ean boast; a continuation of mansions and villas 
stretching for miles along the banks of the Ganges, 
each surrounded by its own garden and pleasure- 
grounds, from which circumstance the place derives 
its name. The merchant-princes of the Indian capital, 
the high officials of the Indian government, all in 
short, who have made their fortunes, and either from 


ip, 


duty or inclination prefer to spend them where they 
were gathered, build their stately places of retire- 
ment there. The house, to possess which my friend 
Leslie looked forward, neither was one of the oldest 
nor one of the newest of these. Mr Fordyce, the 
bride’s father, had inhabited it for almost twenty 
years. He did the East India Company’s opium 
business in times when fortunes were made more 
quickly than at present, and could therefore retire 
early. But his wife had died the year after he took 
possession ; and there were floating tales to the effect 
that the time of widowed solitude he had spent in 
his great house was not free from blot and blame, till 
his daughter, Miss Matilda, came home from getting 
her education in England ; when the old gentleman 
having about the same time met with an accident, 
and, some said, heard a missionary’s sermon, thought 
proper to reform, and henceforth became an example 
of all the virtues to Garden Reach. 

Those who thought Leslie Sutherland lucky in 
securing the heart and hand of Miss Matilda Fordyce, 
had still more occasion to envy or congratulate him 
on the subject of his father-in-law. eath stood 
Leslie’s friend as well as Cupid. He had not been 
six months a Benedict, when the opium-agent retired 
to the narrow house, and left him master of the 
mansion he had built, and the rupees he had gathered. 
I must say Leslie sustained his extraordinary good- 
fortune with more equanimity than his friends could 
have expected. The most critical could never dis- 
cover that it had turned his head. I know it did 
not make hini too proud to acknowledge his old 
companion, though I was still but a clerk. He 
invited me to the wedding; I was well received 
on my first call after the bridal tour—by the way, 
it was made in palanquins to the hill-country; 
and when he was established in Fordyce Lodge, 
I was among the first of his guests, and shewn 
over the whole house by Mr and Mrs Suther- 
land. It was a fine specimen of the British nabob’s 
dwelling ; its large rooms, with their lofty ceilings 
and marble floors, their painted walls, and windows 
of lattice-work, looking into wide verandahs full of 
flowers; the surrounding garden rich with eastern 
bloom, lovely with shady walks and bowers, and cool 
with fountain and grotto—all were fitted for the 
Land of the Sun. But the furniture, plate, and 

ictures—let me also add, the wine in the cellar— 
fad been rc from far-off Europe, and it is but 
justice to old Fordyce’s memory to say, that they 
shewed taste as well as wealth. 

After seeing all, it was my conviction that Leslie 
ought to be a happy man. Mrs Sutherland, heiress 
as she had been, was not over-exacting. I have said 
she was counted a beauty. What rich man’s only 
daughter is not, in Calcutta or anywhere else ? With- 
out compliment, the lady had a tolerable share of 
what are called attractions; could play and sing, 
dance and talk, dressed well—for expense was not a 
consideration; and if she had a thought beyond 
these matters, it was, that herself and ‘Leslie were 
two of the greatest people alive. I believe Leslie 
learned from her to think so too, notwithstanding 
the sense he shewed in not dropping me. But as 
the mighty calif could not sleep because of a crevice 
in his palace-wall, neither could Mrs Sutherland 
take rest, or permit her fortunate partner to enjoy 
that blessing, on account of an old ayah and a 
half-caste girl who persisted in forming part of 
their establishment. The old woman’s name was 
Zulu, a regular Bengalee. She might have been 
darkly beautiful in her day; but that passes early 
from the Hindu women. At what we call middle 
age, the face grows wrinkled, the figure sc q 
the black helen ; and so it was with "Zale 
when I saw her at Fordyce Lodge. She did not call 
the girl her mistress, but she served her as none but 
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the most devoted of Indian ayahs would have done. 
There was no hour too late or early for Zulu to 
attend upon her, no wish too unreasonable for Zulu 
to gratify; and wherever the girl went, there Zulu’s 
eyes, if not her feet, followed. The girl’s name 
was May. She was allowed to be of half-caste, and 
like many of that mixed parentage, May was singu- 
larly beautiful—slender, but elegantly formed, with 
a clear brown complexion, and features of the Grecian 
mould, eyes at once soft and dark, and rich jetty hair, 
long enough to have served her as a mantle. Her great 
delight, indeed the only thing like amusement she 
seemed to care for, was to dress herself before a large 
looking-glass, braiding her long hair, and putting on 
gowns of Dacca muslin, which she had in great num- 
bers, although she always wanted new ones. Beyond 
this, the girl seemed to have neither thought nor life. 
If not positively deficient, her mind was simple and 
slow. Notwithstanding her European name and 
descent, she had the indolent habits and retiring ways 
of the Hindu women. May would lie for hours on a 
cushion in the corner of the back-verandah, with old 
Zulu rubbing her feet, and dozing over the work. If 
a male stranger chanced to meet her anywhere, 
in house or garden, the girl’s first thought was to 
cover her face. The servants said their old master 
had employed teachers for her, both English and 
native, but none of them ever succeeded in teaching 
May to read. Indeed, the only thing she had ever 
learned, besides braiding her hair and painting her 
eyelids, was to play on the guitar. 

Mrs Sutherland’s account of May was, that she had 
found her and her ayah there on her own arrival 
from England, and believed the girl was an orphan, 
whom papa had taken into the house for charity. 
The old servants, most of whom were retained in the 
young people’s establishment, said nothing, like true 
Asiatics, till they were closely questioned; and those 
who took the trouble of that extracting process, found 
out that the Sahib Fordyce had brought the woman 
and child with him on his return from one of the 
journeys up the country which he made every sum- 
mer; that Zulu was supposed to have been the wife of 
a muslin weaver in that quarter, whom she had left, 
together with several children ; and that, in the Sahib’s 
time, she had ruled over the entire household, and 
unlike most of deposed rulers, was still popular among 
them. Indeed, the harmless and inactive life which 
both Zulu and her charge led, could give little cause 
of offence to master or man; but maids and mistresses 
are different matters. Mrs Sutherland had set her 
heart on their ejection from Fordyce Lodge, and as 
in duty bound, Mrs Sutherland’s maid exerted herself 
to bring about that consummation. Why the lady’s- 
maid was so bent on dispossessing them, I cannot | 
pretend to say, with any degree of certainty. Perhaps 
she was aware that her own Saxon face looked solid 
and commonplace beside the half-oriental May. Per- 
haps-her mistress thought the girl did not braid her 
hair and pin on her muslin gowns for nothing-—even 
new-married ladies will have suspicions. Her maid had | 
come with Mrs Sutherland from England, and was | 
believed to be devoted to the service, and the faults | 
she found, and the evil doings she detected, in May | 
and her ayah, furnished sufficient cause for Mrs 
Sutherland’s insisting on their immediate removal. | 
Leslie thought it all whims and fuss; but where is | 
the man who can stand against a woman’s resolution? | 


Mrs Sutherland had made up her mind that the two | 


should go up the country, into Calcutta; in short, any- | 
where they pleased, so long as they went. She would | 
make them an allowance of ten rupees a month, on | 
her father’s account; but in her house, they should | 
not stay; and Leslie, having seen the necessity of so 
doing, endorsed the arrangement, like a dutiful 
husband. 

The intended emigrants were not so easily managed. 


Old Zulu made no objection to her own departure ; 
but with an eastern woman’s attachment to the four 
walls in which she had been used to dwell, May 
absolutely refused to leave the house. Reasoning and 
remonstrance, threats and promises, were tried with- 
out effect. Though somewhat slavish, to our western 
thinking, the Asiatics can be most composedly 
obstinate. To every endeavour or arrangement for 
her removal, May listened calmly, covered her face, 
and replied in the low soft tone peculiar to herself : 
*I will not go.’ 

Zulu was asked to persuade her; but whether the 
old woman could not, or would not do so, May remained 
immovable, and nothing could induce the ayah to 
stir one step without her. Leslie had a terrible time 
of it. I don’t know exactly what Mrs Sutherland 
insinuated, because he would not have the refractory 
pair turned out of door or window, she did not care 
which ; but at last he hit on an expedient for getting 
rid of his Indian difficulties. May and Zulu were one 
morning waited on in their accustomed corner of the 
back-verandah, and solemnly assured, on the faith and 
honour of the master of Fordyce Lodge, that if they 
did not make up their minds and packages to depart 
on that day-week, they should be carried out bag and 
baggage in the old palanquin, which happened to be 
a large one, and deposited in the most public street in 
Calcutta. Zulu folded her hands, and May made her 
usual answer. Leslie once more assured them 
he would keep his word, and probably, under the 
exhortations of his lady, it would have been kept; but 
either from fear of the threatened expulsion, or from 
natural causes, poor May fell sick the same evening. 
The sickness rapidly became a fever; the operations 
of that destroying angel are always swift in India; 
and before Mrs Sutherland, her maid, and her hus- 
band could be brought to believe that the whole was 
not a trick to delay the palanquin business, the poor 
girl died one sultry night, with her head resting on 
the lap of her faithful ayah. 

They gave her a decent funeral with shroud and 
coffin, hearse and mutes. The old woman wanted to 
have the body burned beside the Ganges; but 
Mrs Sutherland would hear of no such heathenish 
doings, and Zulu made no further opposition. She 
followed the funeral to the churchyard; stood at a 
distance, and with veiled head, till the turf was laid 
above the child she had so long tended; then went 
back to the house, gathered the few garments and 
trifles belonging to herself, and departed without 
demand or leave-taking. Where the old woman went, 
or how she intended to live, nobody could tell. Mrs 
Sutherland said she was sorry they had not known 
in time that the girl had been really ill. Leslie 
published a manifesto to the effect that Zulu would 
get all he> clothes and a hundred rupees, if she came 
back; but as the old woman did not return to claim 
the peace-offering, the lady’s-maid had some hopes of 
becoming sole heiress. She made mighty endeavours 
to that end, and particularly after the Hindu tailor 
(who does all manner of needle-work wanted or worn 
in India), had brought home a new Dacca muslin, which 
he had taken to make for poor May some months 
before Fordyce Lodge got its new master. Many a 
message had May sent up the country where the 
tailor lived, regarding that muslin dress. Its non- 
arrival had been one of the alleged reasons of her 
wish to remain in the house. Now it was put away 
among the rest of May’s finery in the sandal-wood 
chest, still kept in the corner of her room, for Zulu, 
who did not reappear; and the devoted maid might 
have come into possession but for an event which was 
related to me by Leslie himself; and let me observe, 
he was not a man of imagination, nor at all disturbed 
about the supernatural. 

One night, about a month after May’s funeral, Mr 
and Mrs Sutherland suddenly awoke, neither could 
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say why, out of adeep sleep. Their chamber was a 

e and handsome one, fitted up with all manner of 
Indian elegances, and among them a large mirror 
opposite the foot of their bed, with a pair of wax- 
lights burning on a marble table close by. They 
heard the time-piece strike two, when a rustling 
sound in the room made them both look up; and 
through the mosquito curtains, they plainly saw, 


standing before, and fully reflected in the great look- | 


ing-glass, the lithe figure and unmistakable face of 
the buried May! She was arrayed in the Dacca 
muslin which the tailor had brought home: they 
knew it at once, for the pattern was remarkable, and 
she seemed to be fitting it on with great care and 
precision. Mrs Sutherland uttered a wild scream of 
terror, and fainted. Leslie said he could not help 
covering his eyes with the bedclothes, and when he 
looked up again, there was nobody in the room but 
themselves. 

The servants were roused, and the doctor was sent 
for. Mrs Sutherland went out of one fit and into 
another for the rest of the night. The house was 
searched, and the household examined, to see if any- 
body had been playing a trick ; but nothing could be 
discovered to throw light on the strange occurrence, 
except one fact which deepened its mystery— 
the Dacca muslin had been taken out of the chest, 
though May’s room remained fast locked, and it was 
nowhere to be found. When Mrs Sutherland heard 
that news next morning, she positively refused to 
sleep another night in the house; and Leslie confessed 
that he was quite as ee leave it. The end of 
the matter was, that they broke up their establish- 
ment, and let Fordyce Lodge to a merchant of the 
East India Company, who, I have heard, did not like 
it so much during the last years of his tenancy, as 
at first. The Sutherlands took a house in Calcutta, 
but left it within three weeks, they said, on account of 
seeing the muslin once more fitted on. Then they 
went up the country to Mr Fordyce’s old opium 
quarters, and established themselves in a first-rate 

ow ; but it appeared the muslin and its wearer 
followed them there ; and in less than a month, they 
came back to town, put their affairs into the hands of 
an agent, and sailed for England. 

The pair were so altered when I took leave of them 
on the quay, that one would have thought twenty 
years had passed since their marriage, yet the first 
twelve months were not completed. After their arrival 
in England, I heard they went about from one watering- 
ar to another, idle, listless, and liked by nobody, 

ut never thought to be troubled by anything worse 

their own humours. They had no children, 
looked old before their time, and both died early, 
though Mrs Sutherland survived her husband three 
ears, and was speculated on to no purpose by the 
rtune-hunters of Bath. 

The cause of their leaving India was never made 
public, but it became known to me a little before 
their departure. Business had taken me to what is 
called the Native Town of Calcutta; there is nothing 
—*, transacted there, and I was late in returning. 

t happened to be the Hindu festival of Siva the 
Destroyer, which always begins at midnight, with a 
noise of drums and tambourins sufficient to wake the 
Seven Sleepers, and immense processions hurrying at 
such ‘or speed, that they are said to trample 
down all in their way. I heard the crowd coming, 
when fairly in the midst of one of the dark and 
narrow streets; my only refuge was the recess of a 
neighbouring door. I squeezed myself in, and on they 
swept, a living torrent of men, women, and children, 
with a flare of torchlight and a fearful clamour. As 
the dense mass, of all ages, and in all manner of 
Indian costumes, rushed by with frantic gestures and 
black faces that looked terrible in the torchlight, I 
caught sight of two that seemed wilder and more 


| ally. 


excited than the rest, and I have never forgotten 
them: one was the old ayah Zulu, and the other—I 
could have taken my oath to it—was May, dressed in 
the Dacca muslin. I saw them but for an instant, 
and confess that my blood ran cold with terror when I 
did so; but the next moment they were lost in the 
hurrying crowd. It swept past, and I got home 
without further adventure. But no inquiry or 
investigation of mine could ever obtain any intelli- 
gence of the pair, or clear up the mystery which hung 
over that sight in the looking-glass. 

Little did I expect at that time that this mysterious 
matter would ever have any interest for me person- 
When Sutherland died, however, I found that 
even at the last he had not forgotten his old friend. 
By his bequest, I received a large sum of money at 
that time; and upon the death of his widow (who had 


no relations of her own), a still larger. Among other | 


valuable property, he left me the house in Garden 
Reach. Finding the then tenant very ready to give 
up the remainder of his lease, I went to live there 


immediately. I chose for my own sleeping-apartment | 


the room opening on the first-floor verandah, and 
formerly occupied by the Sutherlands. It is unneces- 
sary to enter here into details which are distressing 
to me; but upon that first night, and every subse- 
quent one that I dared to remain there, I woke in the 
early morning to see poor May standing before the 
pier-glass, and trying on her Dacca muslin. All 


persons who sleep there see the same sight. Fordyce | 


Lodge is useless upon my hands; I cannot let it— 
even if it would be just to do so—and I would not 
inhabit it myself for ten times the sum which should 
represent its rental. 


‘Well, well, remarked I, when the Secretary 


| had finished ; ‘ that’s a good story ; and I dare say, 


like Madeira, it has been improved by coming 
round the Cape’ 

‘I have read what is written, replied Finch 
quietly, ‘and it matters nothing to me whether 
the story is true or not. It is certain, however, 


| that Hawkston believes it to be true, since he has 


applied to us in Cornhill to exorcise the ghost in 
Garden Reach, and the first process of the business 
cannot cost him less than two hundred and fifty 
pounds.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said I, ‘it would have been more 
satisfactory had this young lady in white muslin 
made her mysterious appearance a little nearer 
home. It is surely not too much to insist upon, 
that the scene of so questionable a matter as a 
ghost-story should at least be laid on English 
ground.’ 

*I perceive you are a Sadducee,’ returned: the 
Secretary smiling ; ‘ but if a home-grown ghost will 
really convince you, there is one in your own county 
—you are a Gloucestershire man, if I remember 
right—who inhabits yonder mansion under very 
peculiar circumstances.’ 

He pointed to a magnificent Elizabethan house, 
set in a park of lordly oaks and silver beeches. In 
the foreground, on the high stone-terrace, fringed 
with flowers, the peacock strutted proudly, and 
deer cropped the distant glades. 

‘It’s a fine place? continued Finch; ‘and one 
would think that the owner was a rich man; but 
that is far from being the case. His father, Arthur 
Berkeley, died suddenly the other day, very much 
in debt, and the young fellow is determined to pay 
every shilling, whether legally responsible for it or 
not. He wants to let the house, and live abroad ; 
but Blackston Manor cannot be let without its 
ghost. Poor as he is, he would give five hundred 
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use is second nature; and the only inconvenience 
| he experiences is, that he loses one of his already 
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unds this moment, if it could. He has no super- 
stitious terrors himself, but is solely afflicted by the 
practical deterioration of the property,’ 

‘Then the proprietor doesn’t believe in his own 
ghost,’ said I 

‘O yes, he does,’ returned the Secretary ; ‘ but 


too numerous bed-rooms, which has to be given up 
solely to its supernatural occupant ; but a tenant | 
does not like to be debarred from any particular | 
room—any more than Fatima did from the Blue 

Chamber—and especially for such an uncomfort- | 
able reason. Mr Dutheer, however, speaks of it | 
in the most sensible and business-like manner. | 
“ Personally,” writes he, “I care very little for the 

mysterious visitant, who gives an excuse to a poor 

man like me for not filling his house with guests ; | 
but it has already lost our family a fortune—as you 
will see by the enclosed document, which was the 
only thing my sisters inherited from their Aunt 
Chilworth, instead of her forty thousand pounds— 
and it now bids fair to render my scheme of 
retrenchment abortive, as, unless I let the house, I 
cannot live abroad.”’ 

‘The document he refers to, said the Secretary, | 
dipping his hand into the chest, ‘is one which was | 
forwarded to Miss Lucy Berkeley by the executors 
of Miss Chilworth, immediately after the decease of 
that lady, and at her dying request. She intended 
it, I suppose, as the apology for having left her 
money to another branch of the family, who did 
not keep an ancestral ghost. Here it is, in the old | 
lady’s own handwriting, and very shaky, too, as 
though she had scarcely got over her fright when 
she wrote it. It was grimly headed, “ Wuy I 
ALTERED MY WILL;” but Mr Berkeley has run his 
= through these words, and written in place of | 

en— 


THE PAINTED ROOM AT BLACKSTON 
MANOR.’ 


| 
It was four years ago, during the Christmas of 1859, | 
that I accepted my nephew's invitation to pass a/| 
month with him at Blackston Manor. Blackston | 
Manor is in Gloucestershire ; and the old house and | 
the old estate had been long the property of my | 
nephew’s family. I was at Brighton when my | 
nephew’s note, enclosed in a much longer letter from | 
his wife, Mrs Berkeley, reached me, and I long | 
hesitated as to what answer I should make. I had | 
not long returned from a sojourn of two years on the | 
continent, and I enjoyed the quiet comforts of my | 
own house at Kemp Town too much to be very | 
desirous to leave it. However, I felt a sincere | 
affection for Arthur Berkeley, who had once been a | 
fine high-spirited boy, and the torment of my exist- | 
ence, and he was, after all, my nearest living relation. 
All the Chilworths, my own stock, were dead and 
ne, leaving me a lonely old maid—rich, but solitary. 
he nephew of whom I have spoken was now a 
middle-aged man, and it was no secret that I had 
made my will in favour of his two daughters, my 
| aa oe Lucy and Jane, my own name being 
ucy Jane Chilworth. As for young Arthur, the 
squire’s son, he was well enough provided for, by 
being heir to the entailed estate. And most certainly, 
but for the event which I am about to narrate, those 
two girls would have been heiresses of every shilling 
their old aunt could bequeath. 
I have said that I hesitated much and long before 
accepting the invitation of my Gloucestershire 


| at Blackston Manor. 


relatives; and I must confess, that I had another 


motive for this doubt, over and above a not 
unnatural reluctance, at my age, to leave home. 
Arthur had always been my favourite, and the girls, 
as children, had been dear little creatures, but I never 
could thoroughly reconcile myself to Maria. I had 
disapproved very much of Arthur’s marrying her at 
all. It was not a good match for him. Her family 
were nobodies in the county; and, worse still, she 


| did not bring him a sixpence; while if ever a man 


wanted money with his wife, it was my nephew 
Arthur. The estate was a good deal mortgaged, and 
Arthur lived up to his income; and Maria had 
nothing to recommend her beyond a pleasant manner, 
and what some people called a pretty face; but my 
advice was no more listened to than is usually the 
case with prudent counsels. He married her; and after 
a year or two, I went to stay at Blackston, and tried 
to like Mrs Berkeley, but never quite succeeded in 
doing so. I do not deny, however, that she was very 
civil and attentive to me, but we were not congenial 
souls, and never became cordial. The children, how- 
ever, were the sweetest little things, as children, that 
I had ever seen; and though I did not often visit 
Gloucestershire, I was punctual in remembering their 
birthdays, and had left my money between them, as I 
said before. 

I dare say four or five weeks elapsed between the 
receipt of Arthur’s letter and my acceptance of his invi- 
tation ; but at last I decided, that since, as the Scotch 
say, blood is thicker than water, and since it was the 
genial Christmas-time, when all should be peace and 
—> I would go down to Gloucestershire with a 

indly feeling towards all beneath the roof of the old 


manor-house. The last time I had been there, when 


| Lucy and Jane were still in the school-room, and 


young Arthur at Sandhurst, I had had a slight differ- 
ence with Maria, and we had parted coldly. But that 
was three years ago; and my nephew’s wife wrote, 
I own, very affectionately and politely, to back her 
husband's invitation ; so I resolved that bygones should 
be forgotten, and that I would join the Christmas-party 
I wrote to this effect; but the 
letter, it seems, failed to reach its destination. I 
wrote again, merely a short note, the day before I 


| left Brighton, and this was received; when I reached 
| the D 


Station, I was much surprised to find no 
vehicle waiting for me, but in about ten minutes the 
carriage from Blackston came tearing up, and con- 
veyed myself, my maid, and my trunks, to the Manor, 
which lies about eight miles off, among the hills, 

It was Christmas-eve—as well as [ can recollect, 
about an hour before dinner—that I arrived at my 
nephew’s house. I was warmly enough received ; 
but it was an unpleasant surprise to find that 
the house was very full of company, that my room 
—the chamber which was always spoken of as Aunt 
Chilworth’s room—was occupied, and that the greatest 

od prevailed as to where and how I should be 
odge 
“it was all that unlucky letter of yours, that went 
astray, which misled us, aunt,’ said nephew 
laughing. ‘The post-office sorters see so little wax 
now a days, that I am certain they thought your big 
seal, with the Chilworth quarterings, covered some- 
thing worth the taking. At any rate, we feared — 
had thrown us over; and it was lucky that, when 
your note arrived to-day, I chanced to be here to 
send off the carriage to meet you. All the rest were 
out, not returned yet from the dancing déjefiner, as 
they choose to call it, at Lady Kilmainham’s ; and, 
in fact, they have not been back above half an hour 
or 80.’ 

On her side, Mrs Berkeley seemed really distressed 
at the unlucky contre-temps that had occurred. ‘ Dear 
Miss Chilworth,’ she said, as she pressed me down 
into the warmest seat by the fire, ‘how sorry I am, 
to be sure, that we should not have had your letter. 
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What can be done? The Padmores have got your 
room ; and old Lady Padmore is so dreadfully fidgety 
and rheumatic, and the room has a south aspect ; and 
how to get her out of it now—— 0 Lucy, do come 
to the rescue!’ 

And Maria called her eldest daughter, who is the 
cleverer of the two, and who was passing at that 
moment, and the two held a brief and animated con- 
ference, of which only one or two broken expressions 
reached me. 

‘The wind is north-west too.’—‘ Never heard of it.’ 
—‘ The very person of all others.’—‘ The only thing I 
ean think of.’—‘ North-west; I can see the smoke 
from the keeper’s house where I stand.’ 

All these scraps of speech were uttered by my 
great-niece and god-child, Lucy Berkeley, who was 
evidently urging something that her mother seemed 
to entertain with considerable repugnance. Presently 
Lucy, who was getting impatient, as I could tell by 
the quick tapping of her pretty foot on the floor, 
spoke again. 

‘North-west, and on Tuesday the Padmores go, 
and you could move her. And for - part, I believe 
it’s all a of nonsense; and there’s the first 
dressing-bell.’ 

And off went the active girl like a fawn. Mrs 
Berkeley came back to me, and with a profusion of 
civil speeches and smiling regrets, rather awkwardly 
delivered, told me that she had thought of a room 
which I would, perhaps, kindly consent to occupy 
until Sir Joseph and Lady Padmore should depart. 
This room was a large and not uncomfortable one, but 
it lay in an out-of-the-way part of the house, and was 
not often used. It had a northerly aspect, but 
luckily the weather was warm for the time of year. 
Gray—that was the housekeeper—would be most 
careful that every article of bedding should be well 
aired; and so forth. In the midst of which excuses, 
Maria conducted me to the apartment of which she 
spoke, a housemaid running quickly up to light the 
fre, and my maid Jessop following. 

The room was in the west wing, the oldest portion 
of the manor-house, and that which was surmounted 
by the clock-turret. It was shut off by a en 
baize door from the rest of the house, so that I 
doubt if I had ever explored it. It contained only 
store-rooms, and linen-presses, and lumber-rooms, and 
the one bed-chamber which it was now proposed 
that I should occupy. A large and handsome room, 
after all, with three deep, old-fashioned bay-windows, 
looking out over the park and the wild hills beyond. 
I was pleased with the appearance of the room, and 
could scarcely comprehend the necessity for the 
numerous excuses that had been made for placing me 
in quarters so comfortable. It faced the north, to be 
sure; but I was no consumptive invalid, to dread 
a northern exposure, and there was no other draw- 
back that I could perceive. 

*I ought to say—to mention, said my nephew’s 
wife, speaking in a low voice and in a hesitating 
manner, ‘that—that the room has rarely been occu- 
pied since—in fact, that there is a silly prejudice 
against it. But if you do not object ’—— 

‘Of course not,’ said I decisively. By this time 
the fire was beginning to burn up cheerily, a great 
wood-fire, with brass andirons terminating in heads 
of wyverns, the Berkeley crest; and Jessop had gone 
to get my trunks conveyed to the room I had chosen. 
Jessop knew my ways, and was well aware that I 
should stay where I was. I am rather fond of visiting 
at country-houses, and more than once it has been 
my fortune to occupy some room which the owners 
of the mansion regarded with an irrational fear and 
dislike ; nor had my slumbers ever been in the least 
disturbed in consequence of my temerity. Those 
= had always been gloomy, darksome 

bers, with huge four-post beds, enclosed by 


furniture, ranged fo y around the walls. 

was a pretty room, panelled with a shining foreign 
wood of a light colour, and with a ceiling on which 
some allegory, the tints of whose figures were 
dimmed by time, had been painted. On the walls 
were two or three Venice mirrors, that would have 
fetched a high price at a London auction; and several 
family portraits, well and tastefully executed in the 
style of Lely, and perhaps by one of that courtly 
artist’s own pupils. The bed was very curious, and 
though old, of a fashion new to me, being rather 
small, claw-footed, and made of ebony, carved with 
much patience and toil; while the curtains were of 
a faded blue brocade, elaborately embroidered with 
embossed flowers and scroll-work in silk of many hues. 

‘What a pretty bed!’ I could not help saying ; ‘and 
indeed the whole of the furniture shews marks of 
Parisian taste in the Louis XIV. style. How wonder- 
fully the gilding of those cornices has lasted; and here 
is some gold-leaf still untarnished on the tester of the 
bed. I am certain this room was fitted up to gratify 
the whim of some bride of former days. It bears the 
stamp of a lady’s taste.’ 

To my surprise, my harmless remark only seemed 
to increase Maria’s nervousness. 

‘I believe so; I believe it was as you say,’ she 
answered absently. ‘How tiresome about Lady 
Padmore! But it is only for a few nights. Here 
come the men with your luggage, and Jessop with 
hot water, and Dear me, there is the second 
dinner-bell !’ 

Mrs Berkeley really seemed glad of the excuse 
for getting away. Jessop is a very discreet person, 
and has been long in my service, and therefore knows 
that I do not approve of being entertained with the 
idle gossip and reports from the still-room and 
servants-hall. It is not often that I encourage her 
to talk; but on this occasion, as she was laying out my 
things, and busied in dressing me for dinner, I could 
see by her compressed lips that she was eager to 
communicate something, but did not venture to speak 
without leave. Just as I drew on my gloves, I 
my to say: ‘By the by, Jessop, where are you 
to sleep? Near me?’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ burst from the woman’s lipsp— 
quite against her will, 1 am sure; but she begged 
my pardon most humbly the instant after; and as 
the dinner-bell was now clanging noisily for the third 
time, I took no further notice of her singular remark, 
but hurried down-stairs, where already most of the 
company had gathered in the great drawing-room. 
The house was certainly brimful of guests, and very 
different people they were to the steady old family 
friends whom I had hitherto met at Blackston Manor. 
The Padmores, and one or two of the old set, came 
forward to greet me; but most of the visitors were 
perfect pe agg oY sage collegians, London 
dandies, women of fashion, and high-spirited lively 
girls, whose very talk and laughter made quite a 
change in the rather dull old house. It was a gay 
party indeed that my nephew had gathered about 

im that Christmas. He and his had been to Lon- 
don for the last season, and to German baths and 
ges bathing-places for two summers ; and they 
h e a number of fashionable friends, some of 
whom, with young Arthur’s brother-officers, had 
consented to come down and enliven Blackston. 

For my oo I preferred old fashions and well- 
remembered faces, and I felt myself rather bewildered 
when suddenly launched into the midst of this frolic- 
some company. The young folks were decidedly in the 
ascendant, not only in numbers, but in the tone of the 
sportive discussions that prevailed. There was none 
of the deference to the opinions of their elders that 
was the rulein my time ; none of the decorous silence 
while those who were oldest and wisest uttered the 


a mass of funereal draperies, and heavy, clumsy 
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results of their experience. On the contrary, even 
the elderly folks did their best to talk as the young 
ones did; and I, who knew little of Croquet, Aunt 
Sally, winning hazards, riding to hounds, or ‘“ school- 
ing” for a eteeple-chase, at “ catchweight,”’ was 
almost dumb in the midst of such intensely modern 
conversation. Arthur took to that sort of thing very 
kindly, though I own he was attentive to his old 
aunt, and tried to make her feel at ease ; but I wished 
that he had furewarned me of the change that had 
come over the old manor-house. 

‘You see, Aunt Lucy,’ said Arthur to me, when he 
came into the drawing-room after dinner, and walked 
up to the little table where I was turning over the 
pages of an album—‘ you see, last time you were 
down here, the girls—Lucy and Jane—were children, 
and Arthur had not put on scarlet; but now we’re 
bound to see more company, and knock about the 
world more, for the children’s sake, than we did. 
Maria and I would never have cared for all those gay 
doings, you know, but for them.’ 

I could not help smiling as I told Arthur, that in 
my opinion he enjoyed the merry-making quite as 
much as his son and daughters. My heart softened 
towards him as I remembered his bright boyish face, 
and how he used to tease me, and how he came to me 
whenever he wanted money, or was in a scrape, with: 
*O Aunt Lucy, do help me!’ I[ loved that boy—my 
dear only sister’s only child—very dearly ; and his 
children should have had all I have to leave, but for 
what I am going to relate. 

There were to be amatcur-theatricals, the next 
week, in the great library—a fine room that Arthur’s 


grandfather, the Dean, had added to the house, and 
which was now in the possession of sundry carpenters 
and a Jew stage-manager from London. And on | 
this particular evening, Christmas-eve, a ‘dress | 
rehearsal,’ as they were pleased to call it, was to take | 
place. There had been two rehearsals already, and | 
the cleverer among the performers knew their parts | 
pretty well, but this was to be a more important | 
affair, and each of the dramatis persone was to appear | 
in his or her theatrical costume. Now, I am not a| 
killjoy or an enemy to amusements, but I cannot | 
help thinking that performances of this sort throw 
young people together in a way that would not have 
been approved of when I was young myself. How- 


by roars of laughter and applause; and I ‘could not 
but fancy that he was peculiarly attentive to my 
eldest niece, Lucy, who was the best of the lady- 
— as he of the masculine ones. It may 

ave been because I have an instinctive dislike to 
that sort of man, whose free-and-easy manners con- 
trast so forcibly with those of the accomplished, 
respectful beaux that led the fashion in my youn 
days, or it may have been because I rather fancie 
the person in question was quizzing me to a knot of 
his intimates, but in any case I felt how disagreeable it 
would be to me if Lucy were to become Mrs Spurrier. 

I had plenty of time to think of all this, and of 
much more, for although I had been one of the first 
to retire from the gay scene down-stairs, I was 
in no sort of hurry to go to bed. I sat long in a 
great arm-chair, dreamily watching the fire, with 
its thick logs, glowing red and white, like bars of 
heated iron, its heaps of crimson embers, its dark 
mass of billets, around which the tongues of flame 
coiled like subtle serpents, and the feathery hoar- 
frost of white ashes that encircled all. The fire-light 
made the brass andirons glitter like gold, and as the 
glare rose and fell, the wyverns’ heads actually seemed 
to be alive. The sight of the old Berkeley cognizance 
took my thoughts back to the early days when 
heraldry was reckoned no toy, but a solemn science ; 
and I remembered how long the estate of Blackston 
had been in the possession of its present owners— 
since 1385; but there were mortgages, and Arthur 
had debts of his own creating. There had been talk, 
as I knew, of cutting off the entail, when the young 
heir should be of age, that a farm or two might be 
sold to clear off the more pressing claims. But I 
knew how fatal would be the facility, once experi- 
enced, of living upon capital, and I resolved, if 
possible, to prevent it. Young Arthur was not 
to attain his majority till June; and before my visit 
should terminate, my intention was to speak to my 
nephew on the subject of his difficulties. If he would 
give me his word to leave the entail alone, I, Lucy 
Jane Chilworth, besides leaving my fortune between 
Lucy and Jane, would sell out sufficient stock to—— 
But why dilate on what was never to be? 

My fancy presently wandered off to the odd 
behaviour of Jessop, my maid. I had said nothing 
particular to her while she was brushing out my hair, 


ever, my eldest great-niece, Lucy, was to act, and of | and arranging my things, after I had said good-night 
course [ had no voice in the matter. Of these} to those below. Nor had she—Jessop—volunteered 
theatricals I had heard enough, even before the actors any explanation of her very singular and improper 
retired to dress for the rehearsal. The young ladies | exclamation, uttered before dinner, when I had asked 
and gentlemen had all kinds of catch-words and | her if she was to sleep near me; but she had a con- 
phrases out of the dialogue, which they were constantly | trite air, and was unusually thoughtful and attentive, 
coming out with, and which amused and diverted | as if to make amends for what had occurred. Nor 
those who were in the secret excessively, but were | did I demand the motive of her remark. I am not 
tiresome and meaningless to others. It was late | 


before the rehearsal took place, and when it was over, 
I was glad to go to bed. 

ip Gabeecis— thie Painted Room they called it, on | 
account of its ceiling—looked still prettier and more | 
habitable in the deep red glow of the large wood-fire, 
and the gleam of the wax-lights on dressing-table 
and chimney-piece. It was a relief to me to have 
escaped from the Babel of chattering tongues 
below ; from compliments to my niece Lucy on her 
performance, or to Jane on her dashing leap when 
‘pounded’ in Clumpley Meadows; and, above all, 
from hearing half-a-dozen young ladies simperingly 
raise Captain Spurrier’s capital acting. This Captain 
Spurrier —one of the Blues, I believe —was my 
aversion ; a big, bold man, with a handsome hairy 
face, and no small opinion of himself. Every- 
body, the ladies especially, seemed to, be in league 
to spoil the captain, and to make him vainer than he 


was, by commending his riding, billiard-playing, shoot- 
ing, and what not. He was the star of the amateur- 


a hard mistress, though I never permit disrespect or 
disobedience ; and Jessop was a good servant, and had 
earned my good opinion, so I preferred to pass over 
a little slip of the tongue, to reproving her. But 
though Jessop was as mute as woman could be, I 
once or twice caught sight of her face in the mirror 
when she did not think I could see her, and was 
almost startled at the curious pitying looks with 
which she was eyeing me by stealth As soon, how- 
ever, as she perceived the direction of my eyes, all 
expression faded out of her face, and she went about 
her duties with the silent regularity of an automaton. 
Also, when her work was done, Jessop hovered about the 
door, fidgeting in an odd way, and apparently anxious 
to speak, but not venturing to do so. And when she 
asked, in a subdued manner, if that was all I wanted, 
her voice was broken and tremulous, and she lingered 
in an unusual way. But I sent her to bed, and heard 
her steps go slowly, reluctantly, dragging a the 
passage, and then I heard the soft closing of the 
green baize door that shut off the west wing. Not 


stage at Blackston Manor ; his acting was rewarded | another living creature slept there but myself. 
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Now, I am not a coward, though no braver than 
becomes my sex. I had never been one of those 
timid women who are frightened, so to speak, at their 
own shadows, and I required to be face to face with 
a tangible danger, before I would put faith in its 
existence ; and yet I confess, that when Jessop left 
me alone in that room, a sick feeling instantly seemed 
to' come creeping over me, like the contact of some 
noisome reptile, and I half rose from my chair, and 
was on the point of calling for Jessop to come back. 
But shame restrained me. I was angry with my own 
weakness for being thus afraid, when no cause for fear 
existed. And, after all, it was less fear that I felt, than 
asense of shrinking, a craving and need for human 
companionship, which I had never before felt so 
strongly, coupled with a repugnance to the Painted 
Room, such as I had never experienced towards any 
other chamber, however mean or incommodious. I 
was ashamed to call out, and vexed with myself for 
wishing to do so, and yet I listened regretfully to the 
sound of my maid’s footfall as she passed down the 
short corridor, and started afresh as the heavy baize 
door shut with a muffled sound, cutting me off from 
the world, as it seemed. 

I could guess, but did not care to exercise my 
thoughts in that way, why Jessop had behaved so 
denteale. My reason for not speaking to her on the 
subject was in great part my natural dislike to 
having what I fancied contirmed, though only by the 
idle rumours the woman had picked up among the 
servants of the manor-house. Against any such 
rumours and the inference they conveyed, a 4 judg- 
ment and my sense rebelled strongly. I had previ- 
ously slept, soundly and well, in rooms which were 
seldom entered by members of the household after 
dark, and never by one person alone; and this 
circumstance had confirmed me in the contempt 
with which I regarded the vulgar faith in such 
matters as those which now filled my waking fancy. 
What, after all, was amiss with the room? It was 
a pretty room, as I had said when first I saw it. It was 
warm, and there was wood enough within reach of 
my hand to keep the fire up almost until breakfast- 
time. The bed was certainly not damp; it had been 
most carefully aired, under the personal supervision 
of the painstaking old housekeeper. And as for the 
solitary situation, what, after all, mattered it? I was 
beneath the same roof with sixty or seventy persons. 
I had but to ring the bell, either that at the bedhead, 
or one of those beside the fireplace, and some servant 
would quickly answer the summons. I was no worse 
off in the west wing of Blackston Manor, than ai 
home in Brighton, as far as security went. 

Then I ago up a candle, and made a fresh 
survey of the apartment. What elaborate work, in 
some forgotten stitch, the daintily embossed leaves 
and flowers of the brocaded curtains presented! I 
pitied the eyes and fingers of the patient workers, 
whoever they were—bright eyes, over which the lids 
were closed long ago—supple fingers, that had 
mouldered to dust generations since! And as with 
them, so with the pretty spoiled child of a bride, 
whatever were her name, or the date of her wedding, 
for whom this costly elegance had been prepared. 
Had she died young, I wondered, or had she lived to 
be old, and gray, and wrinkled, like myself; and I 

lanced aside at the mirror, and saw in it but as it 
were the ghost of my own young face; and I 
sighed again, and continued my inspection 'of the 
room. The pictures, as I have said, were well painted ; 
they had not waxed dim like the sprawling allegory 
on the ceiling, but were fresh and distinct. One was 
the portrait of a child, a young laughing romp of 
eight or nine years of age, with a kitten in her arms ; 
two represented handsome young women in white 
satin court-robes, looped with jewels. Was one of 
them the bride? I wonder. In any case, they were 


much alike, save in the colour of the hair; and had 
the full busts, and pouting carmine lips, the peachy 
cheeks, the ringlets, the soft, soulless prettiness that 
— the taste of Charles II.’s day. Presently, 

came to a much smaller picture, but one which I 
gazed upon with an interest that surprised myself. 

It was a half-length portrait, what the French call 
a ‘ pastel,’ set in an oval frame: it represented a boy, 
a mere stripling, with a graceful figure, well set off by 
a tight jerkin or doublet of pale green silk, and with 


a dark, handsome face, and cavalier love-locks falling 


from under the shadow of his plumed hat. A Spanish 
hat, and a Spanish face, one would have said, to 
match with its peculiar expression of pride and power; 
but the rest of the dress was English; and the oaks 
and gabled roof in the todameent were English too. 
It was, as I have said, a boy’s likeness, and so the 
form was less developed, the lines of the face less 
marked than would have been the case in after-life; 


but there was plenty of individuality about it. The | 


swarthy cheek, the darkling fire of the eye, the 
precocious firmness of the mouth, told their own tale 
of strong passions and a stern nature. To my 
surprise, this portrait seemed to be familiar to me; 
I was sure that I had never seen it before, and 
yet I knew the face, though not as one seems to know 
and recognise the countenances of the living. [I 
thought and thought, cudgelling my brains with 
a pertinacity such as we more often display in trifles 
than in matters of real moment. At last, [ remem- 
bered that the portrait resembled another and much 
larger picture, that —_ in the yellow drawing-room 
at Blackston Manor, and which I had frequently seen 
in my poor sister’s lifetime, and more rarely during 
my subsequent visits. This, too, was a family picture, 
though I had never known to which of the dead 
Berkeleys it belonged ; and it represented a handsome, 
melancholy-eyed cavalier, in steel breastplate, and 
the scarlet of King Charles’s or King James’s life- 
guards. It was just such a face as would have been 
that of the boy grown to manhood, save that a less 
skilful artist had limned it in a more conventional 
style. And once I had heard my brother-in-law ask 
me what I thought of the wicked sheriff—the soldier 
had once been high-sheriff of Gloucestershire, it 
seemed—but that was all I knew about the matter. 
Why the identification of the stripling, whose like- 
ness hung on my wall, with the remote ancestor of 
the Berkeleys, whose gloomy face frowned from the 
canvas below stairs, should have discomposed my 
unsteady nerves still more, I cannot tell. But I[ 
could not help, by some irrational process, connecting 
my strange dislike to the Painted Room with the 
unoffending oval picture. The eyes seemed to follow 
me as I moved to and fro, as those of a good portrait 
are apt to do, and they appeared to convey a more 
than human expression of scorn and malignity in 
their persistent gaze. Half angry with myself, I 
averted my own eyes, and tried to turn my thoughts 
into other channels. I heaped fresh wood on the 
fire, opened a trunk, took out my desk and a book, 
drew forth from the desk several letters, as yet 
unreplied to, from old friends, and fell to work to 
reperuse and answer this budget of correspondence. 
An hour or two passed thus, but my efforts were not 
very successful. It istrue that I succeeded in guiding 
my thoughts to scenes far, far away from the Manor- 
house, but do what I would, read or write, my 
meditations soon returned to the Painted Room. 
Why did I loathe it? as I now owned to myself that I 
did. And why had my first impressions on enterin 
the room been pleasurable, changing into vague d 
and dislike when Jessop left me? At last the idea 
flashed upon me, that it was when I was first left alone 
in the Painted Room, without human companionship, 
that the rep which I felt had fallen upon 
Sallie alken _ilens) was I a child, to 
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solitude? I had never before felt what I felt then. The 
scratching of my pen on the paper, the ticking of my 
watch, and that of the French clock on the chimney- 
piece, annoyed me. The stillness and hush of the 
dead, deep night, at the hours when sleepers slumber 
the soundest, were upon Blackston Manor, and there 
was nothing to be heard but the low sobbing moan of 
the wind without, the rustle of the pages which I 
kept turning and folding, the tick of the time-piece, 
and the feeble crackling of the waning fire. I looked 
up often from my writing, in a nervous, sudden 
manner; now peering at the mirror, as if I expected to 
see a ghastly face reflected in its blank surface; now 
glancing over my shoulder into dark corners, where 
the curtains fell in heavy folds. Always I looked 
reluctantly at the portrait, and always the ee 
eyes seemed to watch me. I got up at last, an 
turned the picture rou.d, face to the wall, and then I 
retired to rest, first locking my door, then—I am 
almost ashamed to own it—going round the room, 
tapping every square foot of wainscot for secret doors 
and sliding panels, and doing my best to discover if 
any means of ingress existed, unknown tome. But I 
found nothing; the old wood-work appeared guiltless 
of harbouring any private device of the kind I half 
feared, half hoped to discover. 

As I had expected, sleep did not come at once. I 
lay long, as it seemed to me, listening to the faint 
sound of the cooling embers, as they faded from 
scarlet to pink, from pink to yellow, and then fell 
tinkling into heaps of white ashes. As the fire-light 
diminished to a mere flicker of pale radiance, I 
remember twice glancing at the tall Venice mirror, as 
if I more than expected to see on its black surface 
the reflection of the nameless fear that lay heavy on 
my heart. But I saw nothing. Presently sleep 
came, a light, perturbed sleep, full of uneasy, broken 
dreams, from which I awoke suddenly, and with a 
ery, or a struggling, gasping effort to cry aloud, such 
as we are all sometimes conscious of when suffering 
in the helpless torture of dream-existence. I awoke 
—awoke to find the fire, that had smouldered to the 
lowest pitch before I slept, burning brightly, so 
brightly as to fil] the whole chamber with a blood- 
red light, that crimsoned the walls, and made the 
portraits quiver and stir, in appearance, as if the 
pictured forms were about to come down from the 
canvas and tread the floor, as the originals had done, 
centuries ago. 

But it was not the fire-light, ruddy and leaping, 
that made my heart bound up like some terrified 
thing in presence of a pitiless foe, and then stop 
its beating for an instant; it was that, as I looked 
out between the curtains that nearly closed at the 
foot of the bed, I saw a dark form between me 
and the blazing logs, seated before the hearth, watch- 
ing the fire. ‘The figure of a tall and powerful man, 
muffled, rather than wrapped, in something ample and 
dark, but bareheaded, and sitting in an attitude of 
moody carelessness, with his head resting on his hand, 
and his elbow on his knee, his face towards the fire ; 
that was all I could see. No statue was ever stiller. 
He did not move in the least, but sat more like an 
effigy of a man carved out of stone than a creature of 
flesh and blood. And yet there was something in 
this immobility that alarmed me more than tongue 
could tell, for [ felt that the Presence before me was 
the embodiment of the fear and hate which I felt 
towards the room in which such a midnight visitant 
appeared. 

Gradually I rallied my courage and faculties, and 
with a silent prayer to Heaven, in case the form 
before me should really belong to the powers of 
evil, I gazed long and steadily at the intruder. I 
closed my eyes, and re-opened them, to test the fact 
whether I were still asleep or not. No, I was broad 
awake, and the room was bathed in lurid light, and 


there sat the creature, fiend or man, or shadow of 
what was once a man, before the fire. All I could 
see was the oak-backed chair, the loose blackness of 
the mufiling garment, the outline of the figure, the 
head stooped forward and resting on one hand, in the 
attitude 1 have described before. How I trembled as 
I glanced at the Venice mirror, fancying that in it 
the averted face of the intruder might be visible. It 
was not so; and I could see nothing on the dark 
smoothness of the glass but a glow as of a carbuncle, 
where the fire-light fell upon it. I should think an 
hour must have passed thus. 

What my crowded hurrying thoughts and sensa- 
tions were during that hour, I scarcely care to 
remember. Strange to say, I never for an instant 
apprehended personal harm from the swart, shadowy 
figure between me and the blazing fire. I felt sure 
that to inflict actual bodily injury upon a human 
being, would be beyond the power of the most malig- 
nant thing that ever haunted human dwelling. But 
I dreaded the moment when the Figure should turn 
and shew me features—who knew how terrible or 
hideous ; perhaps a face of blasted beauty, scarred by 
the lightning, and writhing with baffled passions; 
perhaps a countenance monstrous and foul in linea- 
ment and expression. Or should I merely have to 
encounter the livid face and stony eyeballs of a dead 
man? The Figure sat like a stone. 

As the fire sank and the light lessened, a new idea 
seized me. I might be the victim of a trick; a base, 
cowardly, heartless trick, no doubt, but one which 
some unscrupulous persons might have found a cruel 
sport in practising. Perhaps this dark form was 
merely that of some masquerading reveller of the 
merry party gathered in the house, and his confeder- 
ates, for aught I knew, were laughing over the result 
of the wager in some distant room. I remembered 
that I had seen Lucy and Captain Spurrier, and two 
or three more, giggling and whispering ry a in a 
corner, as they looked towards me; and I began to 
suspect that a plot had been hatched to frighten the 
old maiden aunt by a mock apparition, and that I had 
been placed in that room on purpose that my nerves 
might be more easily shaken. Certainly the form 
before the fire bore no slight resemblance to the 
stalwart figure of Captain Spurrier himself; it had 
the same height and martial breadth of shoulder, the 
same careless ce; and the dark curled locks, 
dimly seen, might well have been the captain’s. 

The idea that Captain Spurrier, in some theatrical 
garb or other, had been encouraged to enter my room 
by some secret door that had escaped my research, 
but which was known to the household, to excite 
my terrors for the diversion of the jest-loving younger 
members of the company, and notably of my nieces, 
had the effect of changing my chilly dread into hot 
anger. I started at the notion, and was about to 
address him in no indulgent manner, when—when I 
suddenly remembered that a lady, under the circum- 
stances of the case, could scarcely speak with dignity. 

It was not alone the fact of wearing a night-cap 
which caused the indignant words to die away on m: 
lips ; it was not even the recollection that, thou h 
do not dye my hair, a portion of it is—well, is 
due to the friendly aid of Mr Truefitt, and that at 
night my appearance might differ from what it usually 
was by day—it was not, I say, these reflections that 
made me give up my purpose, though they certainly 
made me hesitate to speak, when suddenly all desire 
to upbraid passed away from my mind; for the 
Figure, motionless hitherto, stirred at last, and half 
rising, with a heavy sigh, began slowly to pile wood 
upon the sinking fire. 

Horror! it was the original of the portrait; there 
was no mistaking the identity. Even the loose, 
heavy outer garment which he wore, and which 


seemed to be what, in the Stuart days, was called 
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a horseman’s coat, could not conceal the supple | among charred stumps and mountains of feathery 


strength of the frame it covered. The proud, well- 


white ashes. Yes, one thing more, a footprint, the 


set head, with its dark curls, was now distinctly | print of a man’s heavy boot, stamped among the 


visible in the red glow of the fire-light. My anger died | 
away, a chill Sven ran through me, my brain 
reeled, yet 1 did not faint, but gazed steadily at the 
figure before me. There was no indication that the | 
intruder knew or cared for my presence. Slowly, and 
in a moody way, he proceeded to replenish the fire. 
The strong, crvel-looking fingers of the white hand 
grasped the logs one by one, poised them for a| 
moment, and then tossed them, like victims to a 
holocaust, upon the red-hot embers. There is much | 
character in hands; they tell tales of their owner, 
when the face bas been drilled into a mere mask ; 
and those muscular white hands were just such as I | 
could fancy closing, murderous, on the slender throat | 
of a young wife—just such as [ could imagine would | 
ipe hard upon the hilt of a dagger—cruel, soft hands. | 
The fire burned up, and the hands were beheld no | 
more; there was nothing to be seen but the dark | 
cloak and the dark curls of the stately head, bowed | 
under a weight of thought. Hours passed thus. Once 
or twice the Figure stirred; and then it seemed to 
me that I could hear, with an ear sharpened to a | 
inful intensity of sensation, twice repeated, the | 
faint ring and clash of a spur-rowel, once the harsh 
clank of a sword. But I saw nothing more than the | 
loose blackness of the mantling garment, and the red 
limmer of the fire on the black curls of the bent- | 
os head. | 
What I suffered, while the fire crackled and hissed | 
as if it mocked me, and while the red carbuncle 
lowed like a goblin-eye in the midst of the smooth | 
dark oval of the Venice glass, I scarcely like to think | 
of, even now. There were times when I could have | 
shrieked aloud, have called for aid; anything, any- | 
thing to make that impassive form move again from | 
its dreary attitude of sullen brooding patience ; any- | 
thing to cause the awful face, with all its pride, and 
—_ and bitter anguish of remorse, to turn and 
ont me, so that I might know the worst, the very 
worst, and die or go mad, if so it must be, of sheer 
terror, but not wait longer in the suspense that was 
worse than death. But the Figure never turned, | 
never stirred, save slightly, and then I heard the low 
sounds of spur and sword clanking and rattling on the 
hearthstone — that accursed, mournful hearthstone, 
that had witnessed the evil deeds done in the dim 


past. 

And then I slept. I had felt the drowsy stupor 
coming on ; I had striven and fought against it; my 
very fear of being helpless in the room with the Thing 
before the fire, had resisted, passionately resisted, the 
weight that pressed upon my weary eyelids. But the 
dull blank force of sleep at length overpowered me. 

Quickly after, I awoke with a start and a cry of 
blind fear; but in the next moment, I remembered 
all. Fearfully, my eyes sought the hearth. ‘The cold | 
gray morning light was stealing feebly in through 
the unshuttered windows. ‘The chair was empty; 
the Figure was gone. Timidly, agony-stricken, I 
looked around, but there was nothing to be seen. I 
sprang from my pillow; but instantly afterwards, I 
fell back with a deathly thrill of faintness. Was he, 
was It lurking in some shadowy corner of that hateful 
room? and should I meet the face of my Fear, did | 
I dare to trespass on its domain? I waited, and 
waited. How slowly did the sickly, pale winter’s 
morning become day! The room was still half-dark, 
when, ' a great effort, I contrived to rise; and | 
throwing on a wrapper that hung near the bed, lit a | 
candle, and explored every yard of the room. But | 
no grim vision confronted me. All the relics of my | 
nocturnal terror were the displaced arm-chair, the | 
pile of wood diminished to a few scattered logs, and | 
the fire, a few faint red sparks of which gleamed | 


white ashes that lay, powdery and delicate, on the 
hearth! 

How I stared at that footprint, and with what 
quick alarm I glanced over my shoulder, as if I feared 
to see the dark haunter of the chamber at my elbow, 
I remember well. But fear soon gave place to 
anger, as I thought of Captain Spurrier, of my 
niece’s mischievous laughter, of the polite ridicule of 
the suspected conspirators. A trick, a trick—cruel, 
selfish, inhospitable, but cunningly devised. My 
strength of mind, benumbed by downright terror, 
re-asserted itself as the cocks crew, and the daylight 
brightened, and the hills yrew sharper in their out- 
lines, and I no longer looked or my moody visitant 
as a supernatural guest. —— Spurrier! And I 
was to be their butt, then, the object of a jest, such 
as has cost life or reason to many. They were to 
enjoy my terrors, my confession of fear; to receive 
my story with mirth and derision, or perhaps hypo- 
critically to condole with ‘dear Aunt Chilworth’ in 
public, and mock her in private conclave, in billiard- 
room, ball-room, and hunting-field. Yes, the traitors 
had contrived all very nicely ; but—— 

A knock. Jessop with the hot water. She was 
surprised to find the door locked; and she almost 
screamed as she caught sight of my ghastly white 
and haggard eyes, when I admitted her. But my 


| voice did not tremble much when I bade Jessop 


instantly go to the village and hire a chaise, a fly, 
anything, to come as quick as the horses could be 
harnessed to the manor-house, to take me away to 
the D—— Station. 

‘What! this morning, ma’am? 
faltered the woman. 

‘Instantly! Do you hear? Instantly!’ was all I 
could say, as I sank down in a chair, and waved 
her away, as she sought to approach me with some 
common-place regrets and fears that I must be ill 
Jessop saw that T would be obeyed, and she left the 


Christmas-Day !’ 


| room ; but I suppose a carriage was hard to find, for 
| it was an hour or more before she came back. 


I was 
dressed, and came down at the first sound of wheels, 


| with my wraps on, ready. But some rumour of my 


strange resolve had spread over the house, for Maria 


| and the girls came running down while I was still in 


the hall, and Lucy called eagerly for ‘ Papa, papa!’ 
but the squire, who was an early man, had sallied out 
already to his home-farm. None of the gay guests 
were down, and Mrs Berkeley and her daughters had 
evidently hurried their toilet; but the fly-door was 


| open, and my foot on the step, before Lucy bounded 


out and caught me by the hand. Her hair was loose ; 
there was a look of wonder in her eyes, and she 
said quite breathlessly : ‘O Aunt, Aunt Lucy, what is 


| all this ?’ 


But I was not going to be duped again. I could 
not believe my niece innocent of gross cruelty and 
disrespect; and I did not, and could not forgive 
her that night of torture and terror. By this time 
Jane and her mother had come up, loud in inquiry 
and protest. I gave them no other answer than a 
cold reproachful look, and a few stiff words of thanks 
for the hospitality of Blackston Manor, of which I 
had experienced enough, and on which I would no 
longer trespass; and shaking off the hands which, 
with mock friendliness, strove to detain me, I got 
into the fly, while Jessop mounted the box, and the 
driver made the best of his way to D—— Station. 
The last words that I heard were spoken by Jane: 
‘I told you how it would be, Lucy. Didn't I, 
mamma? She’s seen the ghost; and look! the wind 
has changed : it’s due south, and ’—— 

But the fly was in motion, and I heard no more. I 
went home to Brighton, and for many days was under 
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the doctor’s hands; for though I bore up bravely at 
the time, my nerves had been fearfully shaken, nor 
have I ever thoroughly recovered my repose of mind 
and body. 

I sent for my lawyer, destroyed my old will, and 
made another, —, and formally executed in 
every detail. None of the Berkeleys will touch a 
sixpence of my property under that will, nor will I 
ever alter the present disposition of what I have to 
leave. My nephew Arthur was at Brighton eight 
hours after me; but I was much too ill to see him, 
nor did I choose to grant him an interview during 
the days he remained in the town, having neither 
strength nor wish for a painful scene. The squire, 
Mrs Berkeley, and Lucy all wrote me long letters of 
explanation and affected regret. The burden of 
them all was the same—namely, that the Painted 
Room—that in which the wicked sheriff murdered his 
young wife, on a suspicion, just or unjust, that she 
was false to her vows—was reputed to be haunted ; 
but the apparition was reported, traditionally, to 
be only visible when the wind was southerly. The 
wind, when I arrived, had been north, and likely to 
remain in that quarter. I was ignorant of the legend ; | 
the superstition was only half believed in ; the house 
was crammed with guests ; and hence—so they said 
—the unfortunate selection of that chamber for me. 
They should always regret and deplore, &c.—the 
rather that my distress and departure had thrown a 
gloom over the manor-house at what should have been 
a time of especial happiness, just when an engage- 
ment had been concluded between dear Lucy and 
Captain Spurrier, eldest son of Sir Percival Spurrier. 
—I had no patience to read more. The dowries of | 
Lucy and Jane Berkeley will never be derived from | 
any bequest of her they have insulted and trifled 
with—their Aunt Chilworth. 


‘That is a very strange story, my dear Finch,’ 
said I, when the Secretary had finished reading the 
manuscript; ‘but did Miss Chilworth always 
commit her thoughts to parchment instead of 
writing-paper? And, excuse me, but the hand- 
writing does not look so “ shaky ” as you described 
it to be—at least not at this distance.’ 

‘Unless the copying-clerk who made this dupli- 
cate for us was drunk overnight, replied my 
friend, ‘there is no reason why it should look 
Shaky. Ihave not been reading from the original, 
since that is in a hand as crabbed as Mr Berkeley 
tells me the writer’s nature was ; but if you doubt 
the genuineness of what I have read’ 

‘No, no,’ said I, hastening to appease the Secre- 
tary’s rising wrath. ‘Forgive me, my dear fellow ; but 
I was intended for an attorney in early life, and can’t 
help entertaining all sorts of superfluous suspicions. 
It is evident that the old lady, at all events, 
believed all she describes so bitterly; and if a 
mansion like Blackston Manor does not let easily, 
and at a considerable rent too, it is certain that there 


must be some very strong objection to it—Dear 
me, how strange! I wonder whether the wicked 
sheriff will be in the Painted Room to-night !’ 

The Secretary looked out of window towards the 
weathercock on St Magnus’s steeple. 

‘Yes, returned he gravely, ‘the wind is southerly, 
and the ghost of Blackston Manor will doubtless 
make up his wood-fire as usual.’ 

‘Well, I must confess,’ said I, ‘that a ghost, 
whose appearance is dependent upon the changes 
of the wind, is a genuine novelty, which certainly 
would not be likely to be hit upon by mere vulgar 


folks. Moreover, it seems right enough that such 
a lordly mansion should be haunted, and especially | 


by so appropriate a spirit as that of a wicked 
cavalier—But what in the world, or rather out of 
it, can haunt this huge square common-place edifice, 
which might be a parish poor-house, or a pauper 
lunatic asylum, and which appears to be planted in 
a colony of London villas ?’ 

I pointed to an ugly picture, a little out of 
erspective—like the ‘ A wa views’ which are 
1ung up in estate-agents’ offices, of ‘desirable 

suburban estates’°—whereof the prominent feature 
was an immense red brick-house, and the acces- 
sories, little ones in stucco. 

‘ Ah, that’s Hartswood Hall,’ replied the Secre- 
tary. ‘Our agents have been there these four 
months, but it is difficult to get them to sleep in the 
top-story. And yet, as you say, it is one of the most. 
unghost-like edifices one can well imagine. All the 
people, too, who have been connected with it were 
always of the dullest and most ordinary City type. 
The lawyer, one Mr Turner, who has the manage- 
ment of the place—a friend of the family—is as 
sapless and withered a stick as can be met with in 
Chancery Lane, though there was a time when he 
was green, and even budded into song. He is quite 
ashamed of having to do with anything so unprofes- 
sional as a ghost, albeit there is nobody who has 
more cause to believe in it than himself, as you 
shall hear, if you please. He has left us his own 
experience of the thing, written in his youth, in 
preference to dilating upon the matter vivd voce, as. 
a matter of business. ‘‘ What is described here,” 
says he, “has been witnessed by fifty peo le since 
my time, and can be seen now, if anybody has a 
fancy for sucha sight. And if you can rid the top- 
story of Hartswood Hall of its terrible tenant, you 
will be very clever fellows, and the Company’s: 
shares deserve to rise.” Here is the manuscript— 
nearly half a century old, I should say.’ 

‘ He must have written in a lawyer’s hand very 
early, observed I, examining the document ; ‘ the 
penmanship is legal from first to last.’ 

‘That’s true, said Finch; ‘the trail of the 
serpent is over it all, with this remarkable excep- 
tion, that what this lawyer writes is strictly true. 
He has termed it “ Taz REASON OF THE DEPRECIA- 
TION OF THAT FREEHOLD PROPERTY ENTITLED 
Hartswoop Hatz ;” but I have called it 


THE GHOST IN THE TOP-STORY.,’ 


My childhood and part of my youth were spent at 
Harrow, where my father was a physician in good 
practice ; but I, as well as the rest of my family, 
was frequently in London, visiting a maiden aunt, 
who then lived with some gentility and more precision 
in Upper George Street, Bryanston Square. She was 
a fine lady of the old school; and having a small but 
independent fortune, with a good deal of taste and 
general cultivation, she kept half-fashionable, half- 
literary society, and my parents thought her house a 
great advantage for their children. mingled com- 
pany of the sort I have mentioned used to meet there 
every Wednesday evening to drink tea, discuss new 
books, and criticise the world in general. Among them 
there were none that got more deference from my aunt, 
or expected more from everybody about them, than a 
family of the name of Hartswood. They had got up 
in the world, I think, by some commercial way, but 
the particulars were never entered into in Upper 
George Street. At anyrate, they had large invest- 
ments in the Bank of England, and in other public 
speculations thought to be quite as safe, for the 

artswoods were prudent people. They had retired 
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from business for some years at the time of which 
I speak, had bought an outlying end of the Camden 
estate—it was reckoned five miles from London then, 
but is much nearer the streets and buildings now 
—and erected thereon a house, which seemed to 
be the glory of their days. Its situation, con- 
venience, and general comforts were themes on which 
they every one delighted to expatiate. Even strangers 
got edifying hints on the subject; but their friends 
were treated to the most detailed accounts. My aunt 
had been there, and bore witness to their accuracy ; 
| go had many of her society, for it was the Hartswoods’ 
| pleasure to invite authors, artists, and lions, great and 
small, to their hospitable mansion, which they were 
fond of comparing to Holland House. 

I have described the family as a whole, because I 
never saw one with less variety in it. There was the 
husband and father: he had got somehow knighted, 
and they called him Sir Paul—a thin, puny man, who 
looked as if he had always lived within doors, and 
attended to his health. There was his wife, Lady 
Hartswood, cast on a larger mould, but equally thin 
and artificial-looking. There was Miss Elizabeth 
Hartswood, who exceeded both her parents in size, 
and looked as if she would get robust in spite of 
them ; and there was Sir Paul’s maiden sister, Miss 
Hartswood, a still poorer specimen than her brother, 
colourless and skinny to the last degree, but with a 
look of wiry toughness which would have made any 
assurance-office doctor predict for her a long life. 
Such was the difference of the Hartswoods in appear- 
ance; but in mind and manner, there was positively 
no difference at all. They had their different settings 
up, or pretensions, however. Sir Paul’s was, to be the 
politician and teacher of the family; Lady Harts- 
| wood’s was, to be his head-pupil; Miss Elizabeth’s 
| was, to be daily expected to come out in the literary 
| line; and Miss Hartswood’s was, to pronounce judg- 

ment on men, women, and things in general. The 

poor lady did a good deal of that work in her time, 
| partly through strong inclination, for there was a 

wiriness in the maiden sister's mind, as well as 
| in her look—I never knew one that could hold on 
| more resolutely to her own small way—and partly on 
| account of her share in the before-mentioned invest- 
} ments, which, owing to wills and legacies, was suffi- 

cient to make her opinion very much respected among 
the Hartswoods. They all professed unbounded 
attachment to her person and cause. Her advice was 

always listened to, and Miss Hartswood was not 
| sparing of the same. She had taken great interest in 
| matters about the building of the house; I under- 
stood the architect had his own troubles with her, 
| and there was in particular a top-story on which 
| Miss Hartswood prided herself as having been added 
| at her special command, and affording at once the 
| best bed-rooms and the finest views. 


There was so much said and heard on the subject 

| of Hartswood Hall on my aunt’s Wednesday even- 
ings, that the above details became impressed on my 

| memory; and my own adventure in the house, years 
after, made that impression still deeper. In the mean- 
time, the current of my life underwent a change. 
My father’s premature death broke up our home at 
Harrow. Like most physicians summoned in the 

| midst of practice, he left his family but ill pro- 
vided for. My mother and the younger children 
went to live among our relations in the north. My 

| uncle, the Cambridge barrister, took me to be 
brought up to the law, and sent me to the university, 

| by way of a genteel preparation. There, unfortu- 
nately, I contrived to write a prize poem, and in con- 
uence imagined myself a genius of the first magni- 
tude. Of course, to hide my light under such a bushel 

| as the legal profession, was not to be thought of. The 
| Cambridge barrister and I had different opinions, and 
parted company on that subject. My grandmother, 


however, took me up; good woman, she believed all 
I prophesied to her of my future performances, and 
encouraged me to persevere in literature while she 
lived. That was not more than three years, but it 
gave me time to make the grand tour of the continent, 
to write a metrical account of my travels, meant to 
rival Childe Harold, and to pay for its publication 
out of the legacy she left me. 

y book was well received, but is long since for- 
gotten. The former was owing to acquaintances in 
the press; the latter, I suspect, to its own merits ; but 
during the days of the good reception, I played the 
young lion to some extent. My aunt was long gone 
from her house in Upper George Street to that 
appointed for all living, or no doubt she would have 
had special Wednesdays to shew me off, notwith- 
standing her taking = with the Cambridge barris- 
ter, and a half-quarrel in consequence. She was gone, 
her circle was scattered, and it was in strange draw- 
ing-rooms that I made my début as a new-fledged 
poet. Of course, the London world did not take as 
much notice of me as I expected; and after waiting 
for notes of invitation with coronets on them in vain, 
I was considerably pleased to receive one, though 
without a coronet, from the dread acquaintance of my 
childhood, Lady Hartswood, inviting me to spend a 
few days of the Christmas-time, as she prudently 
put it, at Hartswood Hall. 

I could not help shewing that note with some 
exultation to an old-bachelor friend of my family 
who lived on an annuity, went about London doing 
nothing save collecting gossip of all sorts, which he 
never retailed but in very small quantities, and, 
moreover, who did not seem to me sufficiently 
impressed with my literary success. ‘ They have gone 
back there at last, then,’ he said, not at all astonished 
at my grandeur; ‘I thought they never could have 
taken to the house again.’ 

‘But didn’t they always live at Hartswood Hall?’ 
said I. ‘Didn’t they build it for themselves? I 
often heard them say so, at my aunt’s in Upper 
George Street.’ 

‘They built it, and they lived there for some years,’ 
he said quietly ; ‘ but they have been going about the 
watering-places, the continent, and the west end of 
London in apartments and furnished houses for a 
good while ; and Sir Paul has got through a good deal 
of his money with cards and dice, poor man. They 
have gone back, however, now, it seems: it is the 
wisest thing they could do. The house is a good 
one, and they are not so well off as they were. I 
was going to talk to you about your uncle at Cam- 
bridge, but I’ll see you when you come back. You’re 
sure not to stay long; going on Tuesday ?—good- 
morning;’ and before I had time to inquire what 
he meant, the queer old fellow had slammed the 
door, and was marching down the street. I knew 
he had a way of leaving people abruptly, when 
they did not exactly please him, and concluded that 
was the case with myself. But his accoupt of the 
Hartswoods surprised me. Why they should have 
wandered away from the house, in which their joy 
seemed set, and why the prudent Sir Paul should have 
lost his money on cards and dice, I could not make 
out. However, it was ten years since I had seen or 
heard of them, and my own experience even then 
told me that ten years were likely to bring changes. 
At anyrate, the invitation to Hartswood Hall was the 

atest piece of grandeur I had met with since the 
Cain season closed ; and as none of the peerage had 
asked me to spend Christmas at their country-seats, 
I made remarkable preparations in the way of cos- 
tume, and went haliawading to attempt the con- 
quest of Miss Elizabeth, advanced as the young lady 
of my boyhood’s days must have been by that time. 
The December night had fallen when I and my 
hackney-coach drove up to the Hall on the appointed 
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| tion, and the Hartswoods were making the best of 


| we came up to keep house for him, I and my daughter 


Tuesday evening, for Lady Hartswood had almost 
specified the hour of my arrival. But unlike Decem- 
ber’s wont, the night was a splendid one, frosty and 
clear, with an almost full moon, which enabled me 
to see the place as distinctly as by daylight. Harts- 
wood Hall stood in an open shelterless hollow, and was 
a large square brick-house, which might have been 
lifted out of any of the west-end squares, and planted 
there all alone, with a bare lawn and a gravelled 
carriage-drive in front, and out-buildings and a very 
small garden in the rear; all round it were fields in 
the process of being broken up for building-ground, 
as North London had begun to extend in that direc- 


their property. The whole looked so dull, common- 
place, and square-cut, that it reminded me irresist- 
ibly of the family-talk in former times. The house 
suited the occupants admirably. Why had they ever 
left it? But my reflections on that subject were | 
interrupted by the gate being opened at my coach- 


| man’s summons, by Kitty King, a respectable honest | 


old woman, who had acted for me at Cambridge as 
* bed-maker.’ 

‘Goodness! Mr Turner, is it you? said Kitty, 
almost dropping her lantern as she recognised me. 

‘Yes, Kitty, it is I, come to spend a few days at 
the Hall. How did you come here ?’ 

‘Why, sir, my son being a gardener in these 
parts, got the lodge; and as it wouldn’t fit every 
one, and the times were getting bad at Cambridge, 


Lucy. You’ll remember Lucy, sir; she is house- 
maid now at the Hall, and will be proud to wait on 
ou.’ 

. ‘I am glad to hear you are all so well settled, 
Kitty,’ said I, intending to get some news of the 
femily I was going to visit, and had not seen for ten 
years. ‘It is a good place, I have no doubt; Sir Paul 
and Lady Hartswood were always kind people; so 
was Miss Hartswood, I believe.’ 

‘She was, sir,’ said Kitty, coming closer and speak- 
ing low; ‘ but don’t mention her name, for goodness’ 
sake, to one of them; it goes to their hearts so, and 
no wonder, after what happened and what’s said. But 
in course that’s not true’ Here the old woman | 
was interrupted by a carriage driving rapidly up to | 
the gate. Before she had done courtesying to the | 
gentlefolks within, another and another followed ; and | 
as my hackney-coach could not stop the way, and | 
there was evidently a dinner-party to meet, I got 
landed as quickly as possible at the Hall door-steps, 
‘was received by two footmen in the Hartswood livery, 
and marshalled by my old acquaintance, Lucy King, 
up to my own room, which I found was situated on the 
top-story, known to early recollection as the exploit 
of Miss Hartswood’s life. It was a handsome and con- 
venient one, however; and I could not help thinking, 
from the position of the windows, and the probable 
size of the apartments, that the lady had some cause | 
to glory in her achievement. But while getting on 


were all dressed in the height of the fashion, and 
there was a numerous and very select company. The 
Hartswoods received me more kindly than I had 
expected ; their manners were certainly more cordial 
than they used to be in Upper George Street. I con- 
" them every one on wearing so well, and 

ad the honour of conducting Miss Elizabeth to 
dinner. I found her as stupid as she looked; dis- 
covered that a work was still expected from her pen ; 
observed that Sir Paul and his lady played their 
ancient parts, and talked as I had been accustomed 
to hear them talk ten years before. I kept well off the 
mention of the maiden sister, and took a resolution to 
get the whole story out of Kitty on the first oppor- 
tunity. The evening passed like those of other dinner- 
parties. Iwas flattered about my book, and flattered 
others in my turn; for literature was represented as 
well as fashion in Hartswood Hall. e had so 
much music and conversation, that it was late when 
the party broke up; later still, when, after a friendly 
talk about my aunt and old times with the family by 
the back drawing-room fire, I went up to my own 
room extremely tired and very sleepy. A strange 
bed did not disturb me in those days. I was soon 
between the sheets, and almost as soon fast asleep. 
It was a deep heavy slumber, such as falls on 
wearied youth; yet two or three times in the 
course of the night, I was conscious of being startled 
by what seemed a shrill sharp voice from the next 
room. As near as I can remember, it was a kind of 
cry, which did not continue long enough to wake me 
outright. Once or twice, too, it appeared as if some- 
body were talking through the partition something 
about fire. In short, my dreams were very uncom- 
fortable, and I rose with a suspicion either that I had 
a very strange neighbour in the next apartment, or 
that the Hartswoods’ excellent dinner had seripusly 
disagreed with me. The first idea, however, was the 
strongest, and as it happened to be Lucy who 
brought the hot water, t took the opportunity of 
asking in a careless way: ‘Who sleeps in the next 
room, Lucy ?’ 

‘Nobody, sir. It is locked up,’ said the girl; and 
I thought her duties must have been uncommonly 
pressing, for my door closed at once on her and her 
answer. 

There was a winter flower-show at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s place at Chiswick that day. His 
Grace was liberal, and the Hartswoods had got 
an order of admission, I went with them in 
the family carriage, and we did not get back till it 
was time for dinner, so there was no opportunity of 
applying to my friend Kitty. We had merely a 
family evening ; and the only thing I could remark 
was, that neither word nor sign of the maiden sister 
was given. They did not seem to imagine that I 
would notice her absence, or inquire about her; and 
it was wonderful how, in their frequent discourse of 
my aunt and Upper George Street, they contrived to 
keep off her name and existence. I felt sure of the 


my gloves, and otherways arranging myself for dinner, | low match and the lost money, when we retired at a 
I kept wondering what could have happened to the | rather early hour; but the day and better acquaint- 
spare and ancient maiden, that her name was not to | ance with the house, had enabled me to make another 
be mentioned for fear of its going to her relatives’ | observation, which had not a cheering effect on my 
hearts. ‘She has made a low match, and taken her | mind—namely, that there was no sleeper in the top- 
money out of their clutches,’ thought I, as I went | story but myself. The room next to mine was fast 
down and joined the party in the drawing-room. | locked, as Lucy had said. All the rest, as far as I 

The inside of the house corresponded with its out- | could perceive, were empty; yet every room was 


ward appearance ; everything was new, square, and 
substantial. There was a good deal of convenience, a | 
good deal of expense, and no taste whatever. There 
were the Hartswoods, all but the maiden sister, 


large, handsome, and convenient, and the windows 
commanded noble views of London and the surround- 
ing country. I went to bed not so tired as on the 
preceding night, and my sleep must have been lighter, 


every one like what I remembered them, and yet | for I woke all at once with a distinct consciousness of 
changed by the passing of years. The father and | hearing the same sharp shrill cry. It was no dream; 
mother looked thinner and older than I thought they | there must be somebody locked up in the next room. 
should have done, for the time. Miss Elizabeth had |I sat up in bed, and listened, but all the house was 
grown stout and rather stupid-looking; but they still. I rose and lit my candle, looked at my watch, 
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and shone splendidly bright at times, but great 


hollow wind sighing over the broken-up fields and 
about the bare house. The window was close by 
the partition-wall of the locked-up room, and I 
was standing on that side looking at the sky, and 
listening to the wind for perhaps a minute or two, 
when, as if through a crevice at my very ear, the 
same unmistakable voice said, in a sharp, shrill 
whisper : ‘It was not fire—it was poison.’ That I 


trembling like a leaf, would not be thought strange 
or cowardly by anybody who had experienced the 
like. But when I could collect my thoughts, it 
was with the conviction that something worse than 


short, that the poor soul’s brain had given way, and 
that family pride or care had appointed her an asylum 
in the top-story, for the building of which she had taken 
such credit. This was the cause of Kitty’s injunc- 


the ancient maid’s misfortune, which I should hear 
in good time. The Hartswoods might have selected 
an apartment for their guest more removed from such 
a fellow-lodger; but now that the case was clear, 
there was no use in taking further notice. I extin- 
ge my candle, shut the window, went back to 

d, and slept soundly on that discovery for the rest 
of the night. 

I rose next morning perfectly satisfied with my 
clearing up of the mystery of Hartswood Hall. It was 


to be my next neighbour, and her disturbance of mind 
appeared to reserve itself for the night-season; the 
silence of the top-story having struck me as remark- 
able when I chanced to go up in daylight. I heartily 
wished my visit could be made still shorter; but it 
had been arranged that I was to stay over Christmas, 
and that day was Christmas-eve. It brought the 
Hartswoods several relations—old aunts and uncles, 
young nieces and cousins—chicfly from the north 
of England, and surprisingly like themselves. I think 
the race had been all cast in one mould ; their looks, 
their manners, and their modes of thinking were so 
similar. The only difference that I could perceive 


relations were harder-looking subjects, and did not 
attempt the intellectual so much as Sir Paul and his 
family. The latter, however, took some pains to 
impress their own grandeur upon them. Ferhaps the 
northern relations were slow to comprehend it, for 
they were all moneyed people. At anyrate, there was 
a good deal of state pod style, which Lady Hartswood 


saying it was the first opportunity they had of 
args their friends about them since their return 
rom that delightful tour among the art-treasures 
of the continent. 

Some of the visitors came.early, and some very 
late; journeys being long in those days by stage 
and mail. The dinner was put back two hours in 
consequence, and it was close upon eight o’clock in 


below was all in a bustle with the late dinner and 
the last arrivals, but the top-story was still as usual ; 
nobody but myself had been quartered there, though 


strange, considering they were all relations, but had 
no time for reflections, having allowed myself little 
time to dress. In my hurry, too, I had left the room- 
door partially open ; all was dark outside, for they 
never lighted lamp or candle in that passage. I heard 


out my best coat with all the haste of a man in such 
circumstances, my ear caught the rustle of a woman’s 


a low match had happened to the maiden sister; in | 


tion to silence, and doubtless she had a tale regarding | 


among them, young and old, was, that the northern | 


took occasion to account for after her own fashion, by | 


the evening when I went up to dress. The house | 


nobody coming up after me; but just as 1 was taking | 


saw it was half-past one, and stepped to the window | dress; and my door at the same moment fell back as if 
to see what the night was like. The moon was full, | by a puff of wind. I turned quickly to see, and there 
| was the old, spare, puny Miss Hartswood looking 
clouds were passing over her, and there was a| exactly as I had seen her at one of my aunt’s parties, 


her hair tightly dressed in what was then the 


| youthful fashion, and her stiff muslin gown all ruffles 


and flounces. She seemed about to enter the room, 


| but instantly turned away, when, to my horror, I per- 


ceived that the back of her skirt was on fire. I 
rushed into the passage, determined to seize and 
extinguish it without alarming the family, but there 


; was no Miss Hartswood there. I ran to her room 
rushed to the other side of the room, and stood there 


door, and tried to open it, thinking she had gone in; 
but it defied my efforts, and was manifestly locked. 
Then I ran to the top of the stair, hearing the house- 
maid’s voice below, and said as quietly as I could: 
* Lucy, Lucy, for goodness’ sake, come up.’ 

The active girl was up the stairs and by my side in 
a moment, with ‘ What is it, sir?’ 

* Miss Hartswood,’ said I. 

‘She is dressing in her own room, sir.’ 

*But I mean old Miss Hartswood, her aunt; she 
was at my room-door this minute, and has set her 


| dress on fire somehow ; but I can’t find her. For good- 
| ness’ sake, run and get help, or she will be burned to 


death,’ said I. 

‘There is no danger, sir’ said Lucy, turning as 
white as her apron, and sinking rather than sitting 
down on the floor at my feet. 

‘What do you mean, girl? She has set her clothes 


| on fire, I tell you;’ and I was breaking away to call 


for better help, when Lucy seized my arm, and clung 


| to it with all her might. 
not a pleasant explanation, as the poor lady seemed | 


‘Stay, sir, stay; it is not a living woman you have 
seen,’ she whispered : ‘ Miss Hartswood has been dead 
and buried in Hendon churchyard these seven years 
and more.’ 

I frankly confess that Lucy’s words made my hair 
stand on end. The next moment, a doubt of the 
girl’s sanity crossed me, and my look must have 
expressed something of the kind, for she added: ‘ It 
is true, sir, and I thought you knew it; but for good- 
ness’ sake, don’t say a word; it would make such a 
work in the house; and I should lose my place; so 
should we all, sir. They would blame us; they 
would blame anybody, if the like were spoken of. 
You wouldn’t injure a poor family, sir.’ 

I have always respected that girl for the firmness 
and self-possession she shewed in the midst of such 
deadly terror. I don’t know what I said to her; it 
was some sort of a promise not to speak ; but at that 
minute a bell rang below ; Lucy went down to answer 
it as best she could, and I followed her half-way down 
the stair, shading my candle with my hand, not wish- 
ing to be seen, yet unable to face the top-story for 
some minutes. 

I had a good conscience then—at least compared 
with my present possession in that line after thirty 
years of legal practice—but I was extremely 


| territied. I don’t know what I should do in like 


circumstances now, but what I actually did, as soon 
as my courage came back sufficiently, was to thrust 


| my things with all haste into my carpet-bag, en 


an apology to Lady Hartswood for my abrupt depar- 
ture on account of pressing business—it was written 
on the stair, and left on the hall-table—steal out at 
the hall-door, which happened to be without a foot- 


,man at the time, hurry down the carriage-drive, 
the Hall promised to be quite full. I thought it | 


and out at the gate, luckily left open. Once on the 
road, carpet-bag in hand, I scoured away at a rattling 
pace, favoured by the continuance of the fine frosty 
weather, and never slacked till I reached the Load 
of Hay, at which notable inn I caught the Hampstead 
coach, and arrived at my London lodgings a little 
before ten, to the great surprise of my landlady. 
There I spent my Christmas all alone, as the 
single and solitary are apt to spend the few holidays 
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to think of what I had seen; but the season never 
returns without bringing back some traces of the 
ghastly impression then received. I heard no more of 
the Hartswoods, nor the Hartswoods of me, so far 
as I am aware; but one day, early in the followin 
spring, 1 happened to take a walk to Memmetiol 

eath, which was then, as now, the airing-ground 


They hastened the funeral, however, saying it was 
by the doctor’s advice ; and they got it put in the 
papers—rich people can do anything in that way, I 
am told—first, that it was the lodge-keeper’s daughter 
that met with an accident by fire; then, that it was 
one of their neighbours on Nettle Dale Farm; and 


| lastly, that it was all a mistake, which saved them the 


of all London, and seated on the grass in a quiet | inquest, you see. The matter was never much inquired 


sunny spot, who should I see but old Kitty King. 
‘Lucy’s left, and we have all left, and they have 


into, the servants being all out, and the Hall standing 
so lonely. Everybody allowed that Miss Hartswood’s 


left the Hall, sir,’ she said, as soon as I recognised | death was sudden ; and the grief of the family was so 
her. ‘They have sold the furniture, and are going to uncommon, that they couldn’t be seen or spoken to 
sell the place, I think, or, at all events, will never | for months; but when it was all over, and the poor 


come back to it. Lucy could not stay, after what 
happened to you. She had to tell them; in course 
they got it out of her; and they got frightened after 
she went. I suppose they had hoped it was all over, 
or they wouldn’t have come back at all. But they 
are gone now for good, and the Hall is shut up. [ 
hope they will stay away, and I wish some friend 
would advise them so to do, for if they don’t, it will 
all come out some day.’ 

‘What is to come out, Kitty?’ said I, guessing more 
from the old woman's face than her words. 

‘What always comes out, sir,’ said Kitty. ‘You 
know the proverb. What you saw yourself, don’t come 
about houses for nothing. 
was gone; and when I found out you didn’t, that 
night, I meant to tell you some of what was said, 
just to put you on your guard, for your kindness to 
me in Cambridge, sir; but the gentlefolks came and 
interrupted me. It was terrible of them to put you 
in the top-story beside her room, that they have kept 
locked up, with all belonging to her in it, ever since. 
You want to hear the story, which is natural; and 
I'll just tell it you out of hand, sir. Mind, J don’t 
blame nobody, but it couldn’t have been fair-play. You 
see, old Miss Hartswood was alive and well, and they 
were all mighty fond of her, as far as words went, and 
you know she had money which was to come to them ; 
that was the settlement of the people that left it, 
whether she made a will or not. 
about the Christmas-time, seven years bygone; my 


son was gardener at the Hall; but he and the other | 
servants had got a holiday before the Christmas- | 


— came on, and they were all off, except Lady 
artswood’s own maid, and the old cook, who never 
went out Sunday or Saturday. The family had been 


at a grand party somewhere in London, but they | 


came home early, owing to poor Miss Hartswood’s 
fidgets about the house being left with so few to take 
care of it. She went up to her own room to put 
away her fine things, as soon as she got home; it was 
her careful way, you see. She never kept a maid for 
saving, as it was thought; and somehow, in lighting 
her candle, her fine flounced dress caught fire. They 
heard her screams, and ran up stairs, and got the fire 
out. The dress was destroyed, and she was burned, 
poor soul; but the doctor, who was sent for in a 


minute, said the hurt was not dangerous, and that | 


Miss Hartswood would be about again in a few weeks. 
They say she believed so herself, and bore up won- 
derfully ; but’ Lady Hartswood and the old cook sat 
up with her that night; they were busy making drinks, 
and goodness knows what, for her till near daybreak ; 
and then there was a terrible alarm, that Miss Harts- 
wood was worse—going to die, they thought. The 
doctor was sent for post-haste ; but before he came, 
Miss Hartswood was done with this world and its 
troubles; and his first words, on seeing her, were that 
she had ‘been gone for some time. He said quite the 
contrary afterwards, sir, which was to be expected of 
him, being their family doctor. But such crying and 
lgmentation never was heard in any house: it was 
thought Sir Paul and Miss Elizabeth would lose their 
senses ; but Lady Hartswood was the worst of all; 


I thought you knew she | 


Well, it was just | 


lady appeared to be forgotten by her fine friends, one 
| servant after another began to leave the Hall. People 

couldn’t understand why, for they all allowed their 
| situations were good as to keep and wages; but not 
}one would stay more than a month or two at the 

furthest, and none of them could be got to sleep in 
| the top-story for either love or money. The Hartswoods 
| themselves got strange and troubled like, and took to 
| leaving their house, first on one trip, then on another, 
} and at last they shut it up, and went off altogether. 

Goodness knows what fetched them back again last 

year; may be they thought their trouble was over and 
| done; but a matter like this never passes till it is 
settled for, sir. But wasn’t it strange that from the 
time they came back there was nothing seen or heard, 
till you were put up in that room, I suppose because 
the house was full, and nobody but a stranger would 
go there.—Goodness! Mr Turner, was it all true what 
Lucy told me aout you seeing her, and thinking she 
was living still ?’ 

I told Kitty in plain terms that it was true, 
and also advised her to let the story sleep as far 
as possible—there was no use in frightening a 
neighbourhood, and increasing the misfortunes of an 
unlucky family, who, if guilty, had been punished 
indeed for their crime. The good woman seemed to 
enter into my views, though she remarked that many 
a one could tell the same tale. ‘ But, you see,’ she 
added, ‘there is no danger of a reckoning by law, 
for the only soul that could speak against them for 
certain—I mean the old cook, sir—went home, with 
mighty fine presents, a month after the funeral, and 
|died among her own people in Yorkshire three 
years ago; and they do say she was very queer at 
the last.’ 

I never saw Kitty again; she and her family went 
back to Cambridge, and the story must have been 
| kept quiet, for I never met with it in my after- 

goings about London. As for ‘the gentlefolks,’ as she 
| called them, they never did come back or attempt to 
| take possession of the Hall again, but wandered over 
|the continent from city to city, and at last settled 
| down in Rome. Their finances did not prosper ; and 
| it was said they did not agree well; while, according 
to another report, the whole of them turned Catholics. 


‘Here ends the original narrative,’ observed the 
| Secretary ; ‘but the man of law has added these 
few lines in conclusion :’ 


Two tombstones do indeed bear the names of Sir 
Paul and Lady Hartswood in the cemetery where so 
many strangers rest in Rome. But the daughter of 
that unhappy pair is yet alive. She has no one to 
look after her affairs for her, and I have undertaken 
to do so, for the sake of auld lang syne. Besides 
Hartswood Hall, Miss Elizabeth Hartswood has but 
little property, and therefore it is important that the 
place should be disposed of at as good a price as 
possible. If it is sold just now, it would be parted 
| with at a disadvantage, since London is only creeping 
| up about it; whereas, in a few years, the neighbour- 
| hood will be densely populated, and the site extremely 
valuable for building-ground. In the meantime, it is 
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advisable that it should be let, and be let well. This 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be the case 
with a residence which, by comparison with the 
villas in its neighbourhood, is a large and substantial 
mansion ; but nobody who can afford to pay a good 
rent can be got to stay there. Two tenants have 
thrown the place back upon our hands already, without 
the payment of a farthing ; nor dare I take measures 
to compel them to pay, since the introduction of a 
Ghost on Fire into a court of justice would give 
the bad name of Hartswood Hall a wider circulation 
even than it has at present. 


‘That is certainly a most remarkable story,’ said 
I, when the Secretary had concluded ; ‘ but what, 
as appears to me, is most demanded by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is a portable fire-engine, 
which can be carried up to the upper floor, and kept 
there. It should be an engine accustomed to fires 
in spirit-vaults. I don’t think even a ghost could 
stand being played upon by that particular inven- 
tion, for instance, which extinguishes flame by 


means of nasty vapour and a bad smell. No lady- | 


ghost, at least, could help being “ put out” by it.’ 

‘ Ah, my friend,’ quoth the Secretary reprovingly, 
‘you don't know what it is to feel the weight of 
a family residence, with five reception-rooms and 
fourteen best bed-rooms, hanging about you for 
want of a tenant.’ 

‘True, returned I ; ‘but what a balm to such a 
sorrow must be the existence of the Society for the 
Re-establishment of the Character of Haunted 
Houses, with its intelligent Secretary and ghost- 
proof agents !’ 

‘You speak like a book, observed Mr Finch 
with approval, ‘ and especially like our advertising 
circular, which is a gem in its way. But a very 
great deal is expected of us. Moreover, when the 
ghost has actually been exorcised, people ain’t 


always satisfied. For instance, here’s another | 


town-house—Farthing Lodge—which one of our 
agents inhabited several months, and would have 
stayed there for any time, but for circumstances 
with which we had nothing to do; and yet 
the proprietor grumbled even at having to reim- 
burse us for our expenses.’ 

‘Why, a man would deserve something hand- 
some for living in such a wretched place as that 
at all, said I, ‘even if there were no ghost’ 

In truth, if the painter had not libelled it, I had 
rarely set eyes upon a more disreputable, out-at- 
elbows-looking residence than Farthing Lodge. It 
was of considerable size, however, and stood back, 
with some signs of superiority, from the dingy 
street in which it was placed; an ugly-looking 
fringe of black railing ran round what might 
have been a garden, but certainly was not one, 
unless oyster-shells, old shoes, broken crockery, 
and dead cats constitute flowers ; while at the back 
of the house there was some space enclosed within 
walls. 

‘ Where is it?’ inquired I. 
place for such a neighbourhood’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ returned the Secretary. ‘Wim- 

rley Street, a secluded spot between this place and 

udgate Hill, possesses no other residence nearly so 
ambitious. <A City clerk of the name of Appleford 
inherited it lately from some far-away cousin ; but 
it had not been dwelt in for fifteen years. Nobody 
who could pay rent could be got to live there. 
The last proprietor, Miss Bessy Farthing, who was 


‘It seems a large 


could, without doubt ; but “the ghosts,” said the 
neighbours, “was one too many for her.” All 
Wimperley Street believed in the ghosts, so that 
Mr Appleford well knew what he was coming to, 
when he came to live there.—“ Haunted or not 
haunted,” says he, simply, in the account of the 
| matter with which he favoured us, “ we were glad 
| to get it.” Ay, here it ia’ 


EXPERIENCES OF FARTHING LODGE. 


Haunted or not haunted, we decided, Jemima and I, 
| to take up our residence in the unpromising-looking 
mansion left to us by the late Miss Farthing; for a 
| City clerk on two hundred a year, as I was at that 
| time, cannot afford to be over-fastidious as to the neigh- 
bourhood in which his means will permit him to live ; 
and although the prospect of exchanging our pleasant 
little house at Hornsey for the noise and squalor of 
| Wimperley Street was by no means a pleasant one, 
| yet the opportunity of living rent-free in our own 
| house (since we could get no one else to occupy it), 
| was one that we were not in a position to despise; 
so, by the end of the second wok & September, we 
were duly installed in our new home. 

We found the house to have been put in a pretty 
| good state of repair, in hopes, I suppose, of its letting ; 
|a@ little paint and whitewash, and a free use of 
| the scrubbing-brush, being all that was required to 
| render it perfectly habitable ; and when the space of 
| ground in front of it had been thoroughly cleared of 
| rubbish, and planted with evergreens, the whole place 

assumed quite a different aspect. The house was so 
large that we had not sufficient furniture to fill the 
upper half of it; but as the first and second floors 
| contained rooms enough for the requirements of our 
| little family, that fact did not matter ; and we put the 
| great desolate chambers at the top of the house under 
| lock and key, and left them for the ghosts to hold 
| revel there, should they feel so pA 
We had brought with us a strapping country-girl 
| as servant, and she was not long, you may be sure, 
| in bringing home sundry particulars, gathered in the 
| neighbourhood, touching the ghostly antecedents of 
| Farthing Lodge. My wife and I tried both argument 
| and ridicule to disabuse the girl’s mind of the foolish 
| notions which she had so readily imbibed; and 
| although she seemed to acquiesce in our verdict, that 
| the idea of the house being haunted was an absurd 
| invention, entirely without foundation in fact, we 
could yet see that she was possessed by a shrinking 
reluctance, especially after dark, to go about the 
house more than she could possibly avoid; getting up 
stairs to bed was an ordeal especially trying to her 
| nerves, and she would invent the most transparent 
| excuses to delay that event till her mistress was 
ready to retire for the night, so that she might not 
| have to go alone up the great echoing staircase, 
| which she could hear creak and groan mysteriously 
|as she lay awake in the dull middle of the night, 
| expecting the coming of she knew not what. 
was sorry to see this contagion of baseless fear 
| begin, after a time, to affect the spirits of my wife. 
| She, too, grew nervous and apprehensive ; and now 
that the long evenings of autumn were cutting the 
days shorter and shorter, she began to manifest an 
increasing desire that I should get home earlier from 
the City ; and would have the lamp lighted, and shut 
| herself up in her sitting-room at the first signs of 
| dusk. In brief, the house was pervaded by an 
| atmosphere of dread and mystery, which seemed, by 
| fine grees, to grow and strengthen from day to 
| day, and which I knew not how to exorcise, There 
| Was @ vague consciousness upon all of us that 
| the grim old house held within its walls an unseen 


a confirmed miser, would have lived there if she | ghostly tenant—an invisible something — whose 
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| in coming, and I knocked a second time. ‘ You were 
| determined to keep me waiting,’ I said, as soon as I 
| found myself inside. 


— as I now hear myself speak: it was no 
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occupancy was of far older date than ours, and would 
last while walls and roof cohered, and one brick 
stood upon another. How greatly Jemima dreaded 
the long nights of the coming winter, I never knew 
till afterwards. 

If it had not been for this shadow of a shadow—for 
by no other name can I call it—which fell with the 
twilight, like an — veil, over Farthing Lodge 
and its inmates, vanis ing utterly with the return of 
day, our life in the old house would, to all appear- 
ance, have rolled on as quietly, as decorously, and in 
as humdrum a fashion as any respectable middle- 
class London family need have desired. Such, at 
least, was the conclusion at which I arrived, after a 
month’s experience of our new home, being at that 
time in blissful ignorance of what was to come. 

It was on the sixteenth of September that we moved 
into the house, and on the fifteenth of October (I like 
to be precise in my dates), having been detained by 
business at the office till a late hour, the clock of a 
neighbouring church was just striking hali-past ten as 
I knocked at the Lodge door. Susan was rather long 


‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ said Susan, ‘ but I thought it was 
them nasty boys again, or I should have answered 
the door sooner.’ 

* What nasty boys?’ 

‘Why, sir, just as the clock was striking ten, there 
came a loud rat-tat to the door, and I hurried up at 
once, thinking it was you, sir, come home, tired and 
hungry most like; but would you believe it, sir, 
when I opened the door, there was not a soul to be 
seen ! so of course I sets it down at once as a runaway 
knock ; and when you knocked just now, I sets it 
down as another of the same kind, forgetting for the 
moment that you had not yet come home.’ 

* Very tiresome, certainly, saidI. ‘Have you ever 
been annoyed in the same way before ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I cannot say that I have; but when 
the boys of a neighbourhood once begin to practise 
that sort of thing, you never know when they will 
leave off.’ 

On going upstairs, I saw at once that my wife 
looked more nervous and ill at ease than common, 
and I had not long to wait before hearing the cause 
of it. 

‘Such a strange thing, William!’ she said, and 
she looked exceedingly frightened as she spoke. ‘I 
was sitting quietly reading, but beginning to get rather 
uneasy at your being out so late, when, at once, 
about twenty minutes, or it may be half an hour 
ago, I heard a noise of footsteps in the large empty 
room over this—the noise of two people walking 
about. It lasted, with short intervals of silence, for 
about ten minutes, and then came the sound as of a 
heavy body falling or being dashed to the floor, and 
then all was quiet. You need not elevate your 
eyebrows, dear; I tell you I heard the noise as 


elusion of the senses ; of that I am sure.’ 
‘ But why did you not ring the bell ?’ 
‘Because I was too frightened to move; I was 
utterly powerless to stir from my chair. And even 
supposing I had rung, there was nobody but Susan in 
the house, and, as you know, she is even more timid 
than I am, and would probably have fainted, or have 
_ off into a fit of hysterics, when told why she had 
en summoned. You may depend on one thing, 
William—there are either thieves, or something far 
worse than thieves, in this horrible house.’ 
‘Then the sooner I go and clear up the mystery, 
the better,’ said L 


‘But you will not think of going alone. They will | and I had got to the top of the kitchen-stairs, on my 


perhaps murder you.’ 


certainly do intend to go alone. I am not going to 
call in a policeman to assist me in hunting for a 
mare’s nest.’ 

My wife’s eyes reproached me mutely for this 
speech, but she made no further opposition in words. 
On trying the door of the room of which my wife 
had spoken, and which was immediately over our 
drawing-room, I found it to be still locked, exactly, 
to all appearance, as I had left it a week or two 
before. I opened the door, and went in. Dark, deso- 
late, and empty it was, as I had expected that it would 
be, with no trace that it had ever been entered since I 
myself had been there last. A gloomy, weird-looking 
room, seen by that dim light, and under such circum- 
stances ; with walls that had once been bright green, 
but were now mildewed with damp, shewing here 
and there an outline, square or oval, where, in other 
days, a picture had been suspended against them. 
There was not a scrap of any kind of furniture in the 
room, except the long white blinds that shaded the 
two windows; and everywhere the dust lay thick 
and undisturbed. Certainly, my wife had been mis- 
taken when she asserted that she heard the footsteps 
of two people walking about the floor of this room. 
No mortal footsteps had been there for weeks, other- 
wise the thick even carpet of dust would have shewn 
traces of their presence. A deathly chill seemed to 
strike to my marrow when I first opened the door, 
and [ could not resist the shiver that ran through me 
as I looked around. The atmosphere of the room 
seemed to me to be impregnated by that faint, indes- 
cribable odour of death, which most of us who are 
grown up have felt in our nostrils at one time or 
another ; and something like a low faint sigh seemed 
to breathe itself out, and die away as I opened the 
door. I stood in the doorway only just long enough 
to satisfy myself that the room was really empty, and 
then I hastened to shut and re-lock the door; after 
which I prosecuted my search through all the other 
empty rooms, but no trace of an intruder was any- 
where to be seen. 

‘Still, Iam none the less convinced that I heard 
the noise of footsteps in the Green Room,’ said my 
wife, when I told her the result of my search; and 
nothing that I could urge had any effect in causing 
her to think otherwise. 

I was obliged, after this, to get home from the 
office by dusk every evening, otherwise Jemima 
would never have consented to stay through the 
winter at Farthing Lodge. Another month passed 
quietly away, and my wife’s spirits, assisted by the 
fineness of the weather, began to revive a little; we 
were becoming more reconciled to our new home, and 
the possibility of giving a large Christmas-party, now 
that we had plenty of house-room, was discussed 
daily between us. And so the fifteenth of November 
arrived—a day by us not readily forgotten. 

I reached home from the office about half-past four 
on the day in question, and when dinner was over, sat 
for a couple of hours reading aloud the third volume 
of a novel in which both Jemima and I were inter- 
ested ; after which, my wife sat at the piano for an 
hour; and then a little conversation carried the 
evening pleasantly on till ten o'clock, our usual 
supper-time. About five minutes to ten, I went 
down-stairs to superintend personally the putting of 
a fresh wick into the drawing-room lamp, an operation 
which Susan could never manage to my satisfaction. 
The clock had just struck, and Susan was holding a 
candle to light me over my task, when we were both 
startled by hearing a loud double-knock at the front- 
door. Susan gave vent to a little shriek, and dropped 
the ccotintiie About a minute elapsed before the 
matches could be found, and another taht obtained ; 


way to the front-door, a to ascertain for 


‘ They will perhaps do nothing of the kind; and I | myself whoit could be that 
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at so late an hour, when Susan came hurrying 
after me with the candle, the hall-lamp not having 
been lighted that evening. I halted at the top of the 
stairs, and Susan, holding the candle aloft, peered 
over my shoulder. A strange sight met our gaze: 
the front-door was being opened without the agency 
of visible human hands, the bolts drawn back, the 
chain unfastened, and the key turned—for Susan had 
secured everything for the night—and then the door 
was opened, as if to admit some one from without. A 
moment’s pause, and the door was closed, and fastened 
as it had been before; then came a noise of footsteps, 
apparently those of two persons, over the oil-cloth of 
the passage—a noise which was lost next minute on 
the soft carpet covering the stairs. The place where 
I was standing was close to the foot of the stairs, 
and I fancied—but it might be nothing more than 
fancy, the light of the candle being so dull and 
flickering—that ary os my the noise of the foot- 
steps came two faint shadows, so faint and vague as 
to have no distinct individuality or outline of their 
own, which went swiftly by me, and so vanished in 
the darkness above. As these shadows passed me, 
there crept over me the same deathly chill that I had 
felt on entering the Green Room a month before ; and 
I knew by the shiver that passed through Susan, that 
the same icy breath had made itself felt by her. 

We turned white, terrified faces on one another. 

*Did you see anything?’ I whispered—to have 
spoken aloud, would have seemed a profanation at 
that moment. 

‘Nothing whatever, sir.’ 

* Not even the shadow of anything ?’ 

*No, sir, nothing ; but I heard a sound as if some- | 
body came in, and walked along the passage, as if to 
go upstairs.’ | 

‘I must go upstairs to your mistress; you had 
better come also. | 

There was a feeling of awe, of solemnity, over the 
spirits of both of us. 

‘What a long time you have been, William; and 
why have you come back without the lamp?’ said | 
my wife. ‘* Who was that at the front-door, Susan ?’ 

But before Susan had time to answer, we all three 
heard in the room overhead—the empty Green Room 
—the noise of footsteps, like those of two people 
walking across the floor; one firm and heavy, as 
though it were that of a man; the other lighter, and 
like a woman’s. 

‘ The footsteps again, William, just as I heard them 
before!’ exclaimed my wife, as she clung to my arm. 

As it had been before, so it was this time; the 
noise lasted for about ten minutes, with two or three 
intervals of about a minute each, when everything 
was still; then, last of all, came the sound as of a 
heavy body falling to the floor, and then silence. 

We all sat for some minutes, too much awed to 
speak ; what words, indeed, could have expressed half 
of what we felt! 

‘O William, what a terrible house is this!’ 
exclaimed my wife at last, breaking a silence that 
was becoming painful. ‘I never can ‘bear to live here 
through the winter.’ 

‘Hush, dear!’ said I. ‘None of us have come to 
harm yet; neither, I hope, shall we. From whatever 
cause these mysterious noises proceed, it is evident 
that they are confined chiefly to the empty part of 
the house, and need not interfere with our comfort in 
any way.’ 

* How you talk, William! as if any one could live 
comfortably in a haunted house! Who knows what 
horrible crime may have been committed in that room 
upstairs ?’ 

Despite my wife’s opposition, I determined to visit 
the Green Room for the second time, not being 
willing to give too ready credence to the popular 


| Could there be any connection between this passionate 


ides of the neighbourhood, and hoping to find some 


more natural solution of the mystery of Farthing 
Lodge. I found the door locked, as on my previous 
visit ; and the room inside dark and empty, with no 
traces that it had been entered since I myself had 
been there last. I sounded the walls and the floor, 
tried the fastenings of the windows, and glanced up 
the chimney, but without discovering the slightest 
sign of any human intruder. I may as well confess 
at once that all this was not done without con- 
siderable trepidation; but I had nerved myself to 
the task, and was determined to go through with it. 
I experienced the same icy curdling of the blood 
that I had felt on my first visit to the room, and 
again when the shadows, or whatever they were, 
passed me at the foot of the stairs. 

hile peering curiously about the room, I dis- 
covered the following words written in French, in 
characters faint aud almost illegible with age, on 
the painted wall : 


I am weary with waiting. Why do you not come, 0 
Edouard of my heart ? 

All day I sit watching by the window; but when the 
night comes, and brings 

You not, what can I do but weep? Miserable! You 
would not dare 

To prove faithless tome! When you tell me that you 
love me no longer, I 

Shall at least know how to die. O Edouard, come, 
come ! 

I watch all day, and I weep all night.—M. 


utterance of a breaking heart, and the dread secret of 
the Green Room ? 

Next day, Susan gave notice to quit, and I could 
not blame her for going. 

‘Them ghosts is more than I can stand,’ she said. 
‘I should go mad to stay in this house much longer.’ 
And my wife was disposed to endorse the same 
opinion. 

It was quite evident that, to people of weak nerves, 
existence in Farthing Lodge would soon become 
intolerable ; and I felt half-inclined to quit the house 
for ever, and leave it as I had found it—shut up and 
deserted, and in the sole occupancy of its ghostly 
tenants ; yet the idea of being frightened out of my 
own property was most distasteful to me, and I deter- 
mined to hold on for a short time longer. 

To fill up the place of the faint-hearted Susan, I 
sent into the country for Martha Dobson, a middle- 
aged woman, now a widow, who, before her marriage, 
had lived as servant in my father’s house for many 
years. Martha was troubled with no nerves in parti- 
cular, and heard the narration of our disturbances 
with consummate coolness. She was a firm believer 
in ghosts, without being afraid of them. 

* My belief is, that they ’ve no power given them to 
hurt us,’ said the grim old woman. ‘If we let them 
come and go, and don’t interfere with them, they ’ll 
do the like by us. For my part, if I was in the habit 
of letting off rooms, as so many of these Londoners are, 
I would as soon have ghosts for lodgers as ‘anybody 
else, if they only paid me in good lawful money— 
nay, sooner, because there’s no cleaning or messing 
after them, and they keep theirselves to theirselves, 
which is a blessing, when there’s two families in one 
house.’ 

Another month passed uneventfully away ; but as 
the fifteenth of December drew near, my wife and I 
became anxious and uneasy, in spite of all our efforts 
to the contrary. Would our strange guests come 
again, and on the night they seemed to have fixed 
upon as the one for making their periodical visita- 
tions? We determined, all three of us, to watch and 
listen. 

About five minutes to ten on the night of the 
fifteenth, my wife and I, with old Martha to bring up 
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of the staircase, from which the carpets had been 
purposely removed. The hall-lamp was lighted, and 
everything clearly visible. I could feel my wife's 
hand tremble a little as it rested on my arm: she was 
pale, but of good heart. 

Scarcely had the last vibration from the neighbour- 
ing church-clock died away, when the front-door 
resounded beneath the loud quick blows of the 
knocker. I suppose it was instinct that caused 
Martha to start forward, as if with the intention of 
answering the summons; but next moment, she 
remembered herself, and resumed her previous posi- 
tion. After a brief space of intense silence, we heard 
the faint creaking of a door in the upper part of the 
house, followed by the pit-pat of light footsteps 
rapidly descending the stairs, mingled with which, as 
the footsteps came nearer, we distinctly heard the 
faint rustle of a silk dress. The footsteps passed 
close before us, and went along the passage to the 
front-door ; and next moment, we saw the bolts drawn 
back, the key turned, the chain unfastened, and the 
door flung wide open—all by the agency of invisible 
fingers. ‘The shadow, the phantom—call it what you 
will—that had knocked, having, I presume, entered 
the house, the door was shut and re-fastened, and the 
noise of footsteps, like those of two people, sounded 
along the passage, re-passed us, and went upstairs 
—up the first flight, and then up the second, on their 
way to the Green Room. Again, as on the previous 
occasion, I thought I could distinguish the vague 
outline of two shadows—fainter, and less clearly 
defined than the little clond made by one’s breath 
on a winter-day; but both my wife and Martha 
declared, when questioned, that they had seen 
nothing. At the moment these shadows were passing 
me, some strange instinct induced me to put out my 
arm, as if to bar their passage upstairs; but the 
instant that I did so, my wrist was grasped tightly 
by a hand as cold as that of a corpse, and my arm 
— gently but resistlessly on one side—it was a 

and with rings on it, small and delicate as that of a 
woman, but which left for several days the faint blue 
outline of a finger and thumb at the spot where it 
had seized my wrist. 

‘How terribly cold I am, William!’ said my wife 
with a shudder: ‘ my heart feels as though it were 
about to stop beating.’ 

We went up to the drawing-room, and there sat in 
silent awe, while the weird footsteps in the room 
above paced to and fro, and the ghostly drama was 
re-enacted, which in the flesh, and long years before, 
had doubtless been acted in reality. 

My wife was nervous and unwell for several days 
after this, and I decided that it would be unwise to 
subject her to such an ordeal again; so, as the fifteenth 
of the following month drew near, I sent her out to 
spend a week with a friend in the country, while 
I and Martha watched once more; the result bein 
merely a repetition of what we had seen and hear 
before. 

It was now clearly evident that the fifteenth of 
each month was the only day on which our strange 
visitors troubled Farthing Lodge with their presence, 
and then only for a quarter of an hour at a time; 
and bearing this fact in mind, I began to see my way 
to live as quiet, common-place, and humdrum a life, 
even in this haunted house, as any sober City man 
need desire. All that we had to do was, to leave the 
house to take care of itself for an hour on the night 
of the fifteenth of each month, and the object was 
accomplished. But beyond this, a strong desire was 

wing over me to solve the mystery by which the 
ouse was so tenaciously possessed, though I saw no 
sossible means by which this could be done. The 
dge had been empty for so long a time, and there 
had been so many changes of late years in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I could find no inhabitant old enough 


to give me any certain information respecting the 
phases of its early history, while as yet it had been 
the quiet home of, some peaceable well-to-do family, 
and bore as good a character as any of its neighbours. 
A mystery it was, and a mystery it seemed likely 
to remain. 

We had very few visitors at Farthing Lodge. It 
was so far out of the way of our old Hornsey acquaint- 
ances, that they rarely found it convenient to call 
upon us ; and, with two exceptions, we made no new 
friends after our removal. Those exceptions con- 
sisted of old Herr Bernhardt, and his daughter the 
Friulein Anna. How we made their acquaintance, it 
matters not to say here; but to know them was to 
like them, and they soon became regular and frequent 
visitors at Farthing Lodge. Their position in life 
was not a very elevated one, the Herr being neither 
more nor less than instrument-tuner at a large piano- 
manufactory, while his daughter taught French and 
German as a daily governess. A fair-haired gentle 
young woman, pensive and dreamy, was the Friulein 
Anna; given to long brooding fits of silence, during 
which she would seem lost to all outward objects, 
although I have at times seen her as cheerful and 
sunny-hearted as any young girl to whom the world 
is still fresh and beautiful. But Anna was no 
longer a girl, being, I imagine, about eight-and-twenty 
years old when I knew her first. A brilliant future 
had at one time seemed to open itself before her, for 
when young, she had an exquisite voice, combined 
with great natural genius for music, and was being 
trained for the lyric stage, on which she eee some 
day to shine as a great artist, when she fell ill of a 
terrible fever, and lost her voice for ever. She rarely 
alluded to this period of her life when I knew her, 
but fulfilled the dull duties of her position with 
cheerfulness and serenity, as though her ambition had 
never soared beyond inducting the youthful daughters 
of worthy citizens into the intricacies of German 
irregular verbs. 

Both Anna and her father had been established in 
England for many years, and could speak the language 
exceedingly well. Herr Bernhardt took snuff in 
enormous quantities, and played on the violin with 
rare taste and feeling. After we had had our hand 
at piquet, and smoked a couple of cigars in my little 
den, he would bring his darling out of its case, and 
charm our souls with sweet melodies, grave, gay, or 
pathetic, as the humour took him; and as my wife 
could touch the piano reasonably well, and I could 
tootle a mild accompaniment on the flute, the long 
winter evenings never seemed to pass so swiftly as 
when we were thus pleasantly employed. 

It was to Herr Bernhardt, of all people in the 
world, that I one evening opened my mind, as we sat 
smoking together in my little room. He spoke no 
word till I had done my story, and even then he went 
on puffing for a minute or two in silence. 

* On the fifteenth of next month,’ said the Herr at 
last, ‘ Anna and I will y oe the evening with you, 
my friend, and see and hear for ourselves what will 
then take place.’ 

‘I shall be very glad of your company, Herr; but I 
think Anna will be better away. She is not very 
strong, as you know; and the shock might prove 
injurious to her nerves.’ 

* Anna has got qualities in her of which you know 
nothing, my friend. She must be here with me, or my 
presence will avail nothing. Only remember one 
thing, my good William—you must shew no surprise, 
nor interfere in any way with whatever may take 
place; and Anna herself must be told nothing before- 
hand about your strange visitors.’ 

The good Herr grew mysterious and oracular when 
questioned further, and was evidently disinclined to 
say more on the subject ; so I was obliged to keep 
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my curiosity to myself, and await the course of events, 
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On the evening of the fifteenth, Anna and her 
father dropped in at their usual hour for visiting us, 
the former being quite unaware of the conversation 
that had taken place between the Herr and myself a 
fortnight previously. My wife had gone to spend a 
few days with some relatives, not feeling equal to the 
task of passing the dreaded night at home. Stout- 
hearted Martha went on with her work as usual, 
crooning some old ditty to herself as she moved about 
the lower regions of the house. Anna seemed more 
silent and abstracted that evening than usual, her 
busy fingers being engaged in some elaborate piece of 
embroidery, while the Herr and I fought a good- 
tempered battle over the chess-board. e did not 
make use of the drawing-room this evening, but sat 
in a little parlour down-stairs, which opened directly 
upon the passage that led from the front-door. As the 
dreaded hour drew near, I became more disquieted 
and ill at ease, and for once the Herr had an easy and 
inglorious victory. Once or twice I caught the old 
man looking somewhat anxiously at his daughter, but 
the pale and serious Anna still went on silently with 
her work. 

At length the clock struck ten, and next minute 
the ghostly summons resounded through the house. I 
had instructed Martha beforehand to take no notice 
when she should hear it ; and Anna, thinking it had 
been unheard by every one but herself, said quietly, 
after a brief pause: ‘Mr Appleford, there is some 
one at the door. Martha seems to have gone to bed, 
shall I see who is there ?’ 

* Do, my child,’ said her father.—‘ That move, Herr 
Wilhelm, is your last: checkmate !’ 

Anna had arisen and opened the parlour-door, and 
stood on the threshold like one spell-bound and 
incapable of further movement. The Herr and I crept 
up silently behind, and looked over her shoulder just 
as the fastenings of the door were being undone by 
some unseen power, as I have already described. 

* What is it, my child, that thou seest?’ said Herr 
Bernhardt. ‘Speak, and fear not.’ 

*I sce the phantom of a woman, young and beauti- 
ful,’ said Anna in a low voice, as if in obedience to a 
summons she could not disobey. ‘She is dressed in 
green, and has a gold chain round her neck. She is 
very pale and weary-looking, as if with much weeping, 
and over her shoulders her long bright hair falls un- 
confined. She has just descended the stairs, and 
see ! now she opens the front-door to let in him who 
knocked. He comes in—a tall, dark stranger, 
enveloped in a long cloak, which he throws back as 
he enters. His hair is powdered ; he wears a velvet 
coat, and carries a rapier by his side. He stoops and 
kisses the beautiful lady who has let him in; and as she 
looks up into his face, she says to him in French: ‘O 
Edouard, what a long, long time you have been away ! 
How sick the heart grows, wetehien and waiting for 
one we love! But you will not leave me again, will 
you, dear?’ He kisses her again, but says nothing ; 
and now they go upstairs together—the phantoms 
of two people who have been in their graves for 
seventy years.’ 

‘Follow them, Anna, my child,’ said Herr Bern- 
hardt, ‘and declare to us that which thou seest and 
hearest.’ 

With a sigh of intense weariness, as though the task 
were repugnant to her feelings, Anna began to ascend 
the stairs in obedience to her father’s wishes, and we 
two followed in silence. She led the way without 
hesitation to the Green Room, unfastened the door, 
and went in. Hardly knowing what I was about, I 
had brought a candle up with me, which I now held 
aloft as I stood in the doorway, from whence it threw 
a dull uncertain light across the empty desolate room : 
but Anna saw everything that occurred by another 
light than ours. She stood like a being rapt—inspired 
—her features looking almost as white, set, and rigid 


as those of a corpse; her eyes wide open, starin 
and burning with an intense inner light, that seem 
to be drawn from no common earthly source. 

‘Tell me, my darling, what it is thou seest,’ said 
the father. 

‘I see a room furnished in a rich and antique 
fashion,’ said Anna, in a low monotonous voice, 
‘There are two people in it—the two whom I followed 
upstairs. Hush! they are speaking.—“ How pale and 
distrait you look, my Edouard! » bring me bad 
news : I read it in your eyes.” 

“ Bad news indeed, Marie! My father is inexor- 
able ; he has made arrangements for my marriage 
with the lady of whom I spoke to you before—she 
who is so rich. I am ruined, and dare not disobey. 
Marie, we must part !” 

“ Part, my Edouard ! we who have been so happy; 
who have lived only for each other ; we to whom life 
for the last two years has been one bright dream of 
love! Ah, that cannot be true!” 

“Tt is only too true, Marie! I cannot disobey my 
father—nay, he has extorted from me a promise to 
wed her whom he has chosen for me!” 

“ And what did you promise me, Edouard, that wild 
night when I fled away from my father’s cottage, 
when you persuaded me to quit my own beautiful 
France, aly accompany you in a fisherman’s boat 
across that terrible sea to this sad island, where I 
have lived only in the light of your love? What was 
it that you promised me on that fatal night? Did 
you not swear to me, by the memory of your dead 
mother, that you would make me, and me alone, your 
wife ?’ 

“TIT did—I did. Heaven help me! But these 
regrets are useless. The past is beyond recall. 
Listen, Marie! I may as well tell you the worst at 
once. I am married already!” 

‘They have been walking to and fro in the room, 
she clinging to his arm, as though beyond him the 
world held nothing. Now she stops and looks u 
into his face with wild despairing eyes, before whic 
his own tremble and fall. “ You—are—married—and 
not to me?” she says. “ It is too horrible for belief ! 
Tell me again, Edouard: I cannot have heard 
aright.” 

“ Alas, Marie, it is but too true. Iam married to 
a woman whom I detest. My absences have aroused 
her suspicions, and I dare not see you more. It pierces 
me to the heart to tell you this, but I am powerless 
to avert the blow. Have no fears for the future; 
my marriage has made me rich, and ”—— 

“ He takes his love from me, and thinks that gold 
will compensate! O my life—my love, my husband! 
let me kiss you once more ; yet once again, let these 
arms clasp your neck, this head lie on your bosom ! 
Ah, to die so! And is the end really come? Never 
more to see you, my heart’s darling? A moment. So, 
I am brave now. I have pressed back all tears to my 
heart. Yes, I am brave, but weak. There is wine in 
that flask, my Edouard. My lips are fevered ; give 
me of it to drink. Thanks. See how it sparkles! 
Beautiful wine! I shall soon be better now. One last 
kiss—and now I drink. To you, Edouard, long life 
and happiness: to me—this! All gone, to the last 
—- his, Edouard, is the revenge of a broken heart.” 

* He takes the glass from her hand, and as he turns 
to replace it on the table, Marie staggers, and falls 
heavily to the floor. He rushes to her help. “ What 
is this, Marie?” he exclaims, as he raises her in his 


arms. 

“Tt is death, darling ; all that is now left for your 
poor Marie. Your hand dealt the blow, and from 
your hand I took the cup; but I forgive, I forgive. 
Remember !” 

- * a . > 

‘O father, I can no more!’ cried poor Anna. ‘It 

is too terrible !’ 
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Rise, nor a more sovereign lord of the corn-market | knows how many generations, keeping a fair name, 
known to the dwellers in Mark Lane. It was not | and holding fast by their Roman Church, till the 


q 


these considerations, however, that overawed me, 
when I found him in his well but heavily-furnished 
chambers, clothed in a suit of iron-coloured drab, and 
with his hat on ; it was the granite power and presence 
of the man. He might have been any pony we one 
could never imagine him young; and he was more 
than worthy of his name; not only did he look hard- 
headed, but hard all over—hard as worldly wisdom and 
frozen feelings, or rather the absence of any feelings, 
eould make him. His hair and his face were of the 
same iron colour as his coat. His frame was erect, 


large, and remarkably solid, though he could not be | 


called stout ; his very voice had flint in it, mingling 
with the measured tone of his sect. I had heard of 
speculators, in those corn-law days, throwing tons of 
wheat into the Thames, to keep up the market, and 
Samson Hardhead looked to me the man who could 
do the like, and sit till the Spirit moved him in a 
meeting of Friends next day. 

He 


parentage, and education; informed me, in his calm, 
flinty manner, and well-weighed words, that none of 
those things were to my advantage. I suspected 
that his remarks tended to a cheapening purpose, 
and had made up my mind that, pce or dear, I 
should not be a tutor in his family. But, to my 
immense relief, after prosing a little on his desire to 
ae @ young man the chance of well-doing, the corn- 
ord told me it was not for his own son my services 
were required, but for his nephew, a most promising 
though delicate youth, who resided with his own 
father, Friend Heronholt, in the family manor in 
Lincolnshire. This altered the case; and when Mr 


Hardhead proceeded to let fall, as it were by accident, | 


a few observations regarding the amiable dispositions 
of both father and son, and the friendly footing on 
which a tutor might expect to stand with them, 


mentioned the salary, which, to my agreeable dis- | 
appointment, was a liberal one, and inquired if I | 


would be ready to go down to Heronholt Grange in 
a fortnight or so, I answered emphatically: ‘ Yes, sir, 
in a week, if that be more convenient to the family.’ 

*I think it would, and I will write at once to let 
Friend Heronholt know that he may expect thee,’ 
said the Quaker, with a look of satisfaction in his 
stony visage which rather eee me. 


thee, he continued, ‘to travel by the Lincoln mail, 


and stop at the Golden Goose, which is an inn of | 
ancient repute, and kept by a sober-minded widow. | 


There thou shalt doubtless find a post-chaise to carry 
thee to Heronholt Grange, which is ten miles distant ; 
and I promise thee thy expenses shall be paid.’ 

The bargain being concluded, I went home, and 
declared my success. My aunt and all the rest of 
my family thought it a nice thing for George. As 
advice from Samson Hardhead was not to be disre- 
garded, I started in the Lincoln mail one morning 
early in the following week, which happened to be 
late in October; and in the last stage of my jour- 
ney, who should the mail pick up but my father’s old 
friend, Wilson Wellsworth ! 

Wellsworth was in the corn-line, a Lincolnshire 
man, and strong in his knowledge of the county 
families. It chanced that he and I were the only 


inside passengers, and I took the opportunity to tell | 


him the cause of my travels in that direction, and 
my wish to know something of the Heronholts 
before I got among them. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘the original owners of the name 
and manor were one of the oldest families in Lincoln- 
shire, and their estate was one of the best. The 
county chroniclers could never be sure whether they 

ve a name to the manor, or the manor to them; 

t there the Heronholts lived and ruled for nobody 


. . . | 
pointed to a chair as soon as I introduced 
myself, and catechised me regarding my name, | 


*I advise | 


tenth year of the present century, when the old 
| family were snuffed out, and Samson Hardhead’s 
| brother came to reign in their stead. 
‘It was brought about in a curious way. The last 
| of the Heronholts had seven children, and among 
them a daughter named Sibil, whom either his own 
prudence or his father’s confessor advised him to 
| send to a convent in France. There seemed to be 
heirs enough for the manor beside her; yet within 
ten years after her settlement in the convent, every 
| son and daughter the old man had, every brother 
and sister, nephew and niece, all had died off. Then 
| —not without risk, for the great war was raging at 
that time—Miss Sibil came ood again, the convent 
| having been suppressed by the French authorities, 
| The childless old man welcomed her gladly back. They 
got some dispensation from the church, t can for 
he immediately declared her his heiress, and began to 
| look out for a suitable match. By that time, he had 
got acquainted with Samson Hardhead and his brother 
Simon. I think the intimacy came through corn, 
for old Heronholt was an extensive grower, and they 
were always down there, sniffing about harvest pros- 
pects. Simon is very unlike his brother, to look 
at and to deal with, but not much better; and people 
say that, from their earliest childhood, Samson has 
| been the leader, and Simon the led. He was a 
| widower then, with one child—the boy you are going 
| to tutor—weakly in body and mind, poor fellow ; an 
Simon directly made up to Miss Sibil. She was no 
| beauty in her best days, being tall and gaunt, with 
| coarse features and a dingy complexion ; and ten years 
in the convent had not improved her. The county 
| ladies said she was seldom seen with a clean face, and 
never dressed like a gentlewoman; but Simon was 
ready and willing to marry her. Samson could not 
| do it; you see his wife was alive, and he could not 
manage the business for his son ; that precious olive- 
plant had not yet grown up. You have not seen him, 
and it is no loss: he is a second edition of his father, 
and a partner in the corn-trade; they call them the 
two Hardheads, in the Exchange; but Samson man- 
| aged the business for his brother, and, strange to say, 
got the old man’s consent. Simon took the name and 
arms of Heronholt. I believe he was to turn a Roman 
| Catholic too; but before that could be accomplished, 
the simple old squire died, leaving the manor to the 
absolute control of his son-in-law, without any settle- 
ment on his own daughter. 

* After his decease, clouds and storms arose in the 
married life of the pair. The Hardheads blamed 
Sibil; she had no children, and a great many odd ways. 
| I don’t know if there were a crack in the upper story, 
or if her husband’s keeping out of the church dis- 
turbed her; but when at last she took to rambling 
| through the house and grounds all night, and waking 
| them up to matins and prime in her convent fashion, 
they got her bundled off to a private asylum in 
London. People said Samson managed that business 
too. He continued to rule over his brother from the 
Corn Exchange—as they say he does yet—and for 
what purpose, do you think? why, that Heronholt 
Grange may come by proper and legal steps to his own 
son, when the weakly nephew slips out of this world. 
Simon will never be allowed to marry again, though 
he might have done it years ago, for the poor soul, 
Sibil, died in her second winter in the asylum. I 
have heard an honest old woman, who nursed her at 
the time, say, that she seemed perfectly rational 
| except in the last night of her life, when she startled 
| the watching people by saying, two or three times, 
with a loud, shrill laugh: “ They sent me out of my 
father’s house to die among strangers, but I will go 
back and laugh at them yet.” They say she kept her 
| word; but that is all superstition, you know. Here 
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we are at the Golden Goose, I declare ;’ and as the 
coach stopped, Wellsworth added: ‘The landlady is 
an old housekeeper of theirs, so mind what you say.’ 

I had no time to say anything; up to the coach- 
door came a postilion, looking in great power and 
trust, and addressing me with: ‘ Please, sir, be you 
the gentleman from London watts goen to Heron’olt 
Grange? for ’ere’s me and a chaise ready to take you; 
and they’re honcommon early people, sir, in the 
matter of shuttin’ up.’ 

I was to be forwarded without delay. Mr Hard- 
head’s nephew must be in pressing want of a tutor. 
But I was young, and anxious to acquit myself well 
in this first attempt at doing something; so I got 
into the chaise with all my traps, and was driven 
away by the trusty postilion. He went at a rapid 
pace; but the night fell on us pitch-dark before we 
were far out of the town, and I heard a clock within 
strike seven as he rang at the Manor-gate. It was 
opened by a man with a lantern, to whom the 
postilion said: ‘Good-evening, Adam; ’ere’s the 
gentleman from London ;’ and as soon as I alighted 
at the hall-door, he turned his chaise, and drove 


Quaker costume; and had he been our First Father, 
with the ill-doings of all his descendants in view, he 
could not have looked more profoundly grave. On 
entering the house, the first thing I saw was an old 
woman with another lantern, and Adam broke silence 
with: ‘It is my wife Deb; but she hath been deaf 
these twenty years. Come this way; Friend Heron- 
holt and his son are in the library.’ He shewed me 
through a fine old hall, paved with black and white 
marble, into a magnificent library ; and there, seated 
one on each side of the fire, was a tall, thin man, 
with dark hair, getting grizzled, and a puny resem- 


youth, with flaxen hair and a pale narrow face. 

Such were the looks of Friend Heronholt and his 
son Joseph, my intended pupil. They received me 
kindly. I was shewa to a well-furnished room, which 
was to be my own, and subsequently to a handsome 
dining-room, where the fare would have pleased a 
London alderman, and Old Adam did duty at the 
sideboard. People soon get acquainted at dinner; 
and so did the Heronholts and I. My opinion of 
them was formed at once, and I never found cause to 
change it. The father’s nature was petty in every- 
thing, excepting an eye to the main chance; he had a 

reat opinion of himself and his doings, and a bound- 
ess reliance on his brother Samson. The son was, as 
Wellsworth described him, weakly in body and mind. 
The poor fellow’s chest was narrow as well as his 
face ; and the little he said was so simple and childish, 
that I suspected my teaching would be labour in 
vain. 

I had come to these conclusions, and the cloth was 
being removed, when Deb brought in a letter fresh 
from the post. Friend Heronholt opened and read it 
—hastily for a Quaker. I saw the contents did not 
please him, for there was a small frown on his face ; 
and just at that moment, I caught the sound of a low 
leash, or rather snigger, Joni. en behind us. Were 
Old Adam and Deb really laughing at their master? 
I looked up, but both their faces were as serious as a 
funeral. At the same time, Heronholt rose quickly, 
and led the way to the drawing-room; while poor 
Joseph seized my hand, and drew me along with him, 
whispering: ‘She is there; don’t you see her behind 
the window-curtain ?’ 

I followed, rather puzzled what to make of the 
circumstance; but the rest of the evening passed 
without anything remarkable, except the silence of 
the great house, and the fact that no servants were 
visible but Adam and his wife. 


away as quickly as he came. The man he had called | 
Adam was old, but not infirm, dressed in strict | 


blance to Samson Hardhead, and a still more puny | 


| stairs and in passages, in the room with us, and 


| attendance I wanted, but no question could reach 


every bit an ancient manor-house, almost square, 
with battlements and turrets on the roof. It stood 
in the midst of a large farm, with the cottages of its 
labourers scattered among the fields ; the farms and 
houses of tenants were to be seen on every side, and 
the hamlet of Heronholt, with its wind-mill and church- 
spire, at no great distance. Behind the house were 
an old-fashioned garden and orchard ; and in front, a 
lawn ; round it lay the dry bed of a moat, planted 
with tall poplars. There was a wide porch, with 
rustic seats in it; and altogether, the place looked as 
quiet, quaint, and out of the world as a Quaker family 
could choose to make their home. 

Within, the house was handsomely furnished. 
There was no want of men or maids by day ; but it 
struck me as singular, that at the fall of night, every 
one hurried off, but Adam and his wife, to sleep in 
the hamlet, and came back with the first dawn of 
morning. There was every appliance for the teaching, 
of Joseph, but I began it with little heart. The poor 
boy had not brain enough to learn anything; but my 
mind was soon relieved of that responsibility. 
found it was not a tutor, but a companion the Heron- 
holts wanted. Neither father nor son could bear to 
be alone. If I went with them about the farms, 
listened to the old gentleman prosing, and talked or 
read to him and Joseph in the evening, they were 
perfectly satisfied. 

It was a dull place, but an easy one, and I made up 
my mind to keep it. The house had a dark reputa- 
tion ; that Wellsworth had hinted, and I had reason 
to believe. A young man fresh from the university 
was above such superstitions; yet one thing might 
account for them—there was somebody in that sober 
house that laughed at all hours after nightfall. 
It was not Heronholt or Joseph, Adam or Deb;. I 
never saw a smile on one of their faces. Yet the 
snigger that surprised me in that first evening, when 
the old gentleman read the displeasing letter, and 
sometimes much louder ones, were to be heard on 


in those adjoining. Heronholt pretended not to 
notice them ; but I knew he did; and poor Joseph 
would cast frightened looks into the dark corners, 
and mutter unintelligibly about ‘she.’ I would have 
inquired of Old Deb, who did the little personal 


her ear; and I could not venture to ask Old Adam, 
till one night in the fourth week of my residence at 
Heronholt Manor. 

It had rained for days as it can rain only in Lincoln- 
shire; Heronholt had spent the entire evening in 
describing his own exploits in embanking a canal 
between the Fen Country and the Witham, which 
passed through his farm, and would have endangered 
his best wheat-fields in such weather. He had closed 
with his belief that, under Providence, the wheat was 
safe now; and I had gone to bed very tired. We all 
retired about ten; and I must have slept a couple of 
hours, when my rest was broken by loud shouts 
of laughter from some part of the house—I could not 
say where, but it seemed not far off. I rose and 
listened. What merriment could be going on in that 
Quaker mansion, hours after they had pretended to 
retire, and the servants were all away? Again and 
again, the shouts came, with pauses between, as if to 
collect the fun—it was female laughter high and 
shrill. A vague suspicion of Heronholt’s private life 
crossed me, and I softly opened my door, resolved to 
make matters out. There was no light to be seen ; 
the laughter was going on still, but it seemed far up 
in the attics, when I heard a step coming quickly 
along the passage, and there was Old Adam with his 
lantern. 

‘What merriment is there in the house at this 
hour, Adam?’ said L 

‘Friend, I am not free to tell thee that—it is a 


Next day, I got a better view of the place. It was 


a 
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family matter ;’ and the old man looked as calm and 
grave as usual. 

‘Is there an insane person in the house?’ I would 
not be put off. 

* There is nothing in the house that will harm thee; 
disturb not thyself about it;’ and Adam turned the 
corner, leaving me in total darkness. I heard him go 
upstairs, and from one room to another, and at last 
open one of the upper windows. By that time the 
laughter had died, or rather gone away, for the last 
of it seemed far out-of the house, and mingled with 
the sound of surging water, which still continued. 
Then Adam came quickly down. I could hear 
Heronholt at his room-door saying: ‘ What is it?’ 
and the old man answering: ‘ The canal has broken 
through the embankment, and the flood is over the 
wheat as far as I can see.’ 

I stepped back into my room, closed the door, lit 
my candle, and threw myself on my bed with a 
feeling of fear I had never known before. Wells- 
worth’s hint, Joseph’s frightened looks, the unaccount- 
able sniggers, all pressed on my mind. It was super- 
stition, and I tried to reason it off But why would 
Adam give no information, and who was it that 
laughed so loud when the flood broke over Heronholt’s 
wheat? All sounds in the house soon ceased. I set 
the candle at a safe distance, and read till my eyes 
closed. Next morning, I could see from the 
upper windows the broken embankment, and the 
rushing waters sweeping the young wheat out of the 
soil. Heronholt was in very low om, and Joseph 
more pallid than usual; but the day passed, and so 
did several others, during which I kept them com- 

y for my own sake as well as for theirs. Far as 
it was beneath my Cantab education, I could not hel 
believing there was something uncanny, as the Scotch 
say, in the house. ‘There was sneering laughter, 
sometimes low, and sometimes louder, at every unto- 
ward event that happened on the premises) When 
Old Deb let fall a tray of valuable china, and nearly 
followed it down the kitchen-stairs ; when poor 
Joseph fell against and broke a costly pier- i 
severely cutting himself; and when a vicious horse 
broke loose, and almost killed some of the best in the 
stable—we heard that ill-timed mirth now from one 
quarter, and then from another. 

The Christmas-time was coming on, and I was 
wishing most sincerely I had never come to be tutor 
at Heronholt Grange—in fact, 1 was anxiously looking 
for a decent excuse to abdicate, for I could not 
acknowledge such a thing as superstitious fear. Heron- 
holt was anxiously looking too, but it was for news 
from his brother Samson. The two Hardheads had 
speculated heavily in Polish wheat that year, and 
borrowed considerably from him; moreover, affairs 
had got tangled at Riga (I think they were afraid of 
some firm coming down), and Samson and his son had 
both gone out to take precautions. They were 
expected back in the course of that week, to come by 
the way of Hull, and cross the country on a visit to 
Heronholt Manor. But the weather was dark and 
stormy, as it is apt to be in the northern counties at 
that season. There was at that time scarcely such a 
thing as a steamer plying on the German Ocean, and 
the heavily-laden merchantmen were thought unsafe 
for ngers. But Heronholt knew the Hardheads 
would come, for their business called them; and I 
suppose it was to keep up his own spirits that he 

rosed more than usual on the trust he and his 

rother had in Providence, one Friday evening, when 
the north-east wind, which had been blowing fiercely 
all day, increased to a perfect hurricane. it roared 
tremendously in the turrets and chimneys, but the 
rules of that Quaker house could not be set aside for 
weather, and we all retired at the customary hour of 
ten. I knew there was no sleep for me, and did not 
attempt it, but took a book, and sat down to read. 


The storm seemed to increase every minute. I don’t 
know if anybody slept, but I sat there till the clock 
struck eleven, when a still fiercer blast seemed to 
shake the manor-house ; there was a sound like the 
slamming of the outer door, and a voice from the 
hall distinctly cried : ‘Simon, Simon !’ 

‘It is my brother Samson,’ cried Heronholt, break- 
ing from his own room, as I also rushed out, and he 
ran before me to the top of the stair. 

‘ Father, dear, don’t go down,’ cried Joseph, pressing 
after him. I felt something sweep past me too, like 
a mingling of strong wind and woman's drapery, 
which extinguished my light. I heard a momentary 
scuffle, a cry at the same instant from both father 
and son, then a heavy rolling sound went down the 
stairs from flight to flight, and after it such a peal of 
malicious laughter as made the roof ring and my 
blood run cold. Through all the rooms below and 
out upon the lawn, I heard it blending with the 
tempest, and passing away. By that time Adam had 
come with his lantern. I never saw the old man 
frightened before. As soon as we could gather nerve, 
he and I went down, and found lying on the marble 
pavement of the hall Heronholt par Fo son. There 
was blood on Joseph’s lips, and I knew at the first 
glance that the boy was dead; but his father, though 
insensible, still breathed. We took them up, and laid 
them on their beds. Iran through the storm for a 
doctor who had lately established himself in the 
hamlet ; he came only to tell us that all was over with 
Joseph, and that there was little hope of Heronholt, 
though he could not say whether it was a fit or con- 
cussion of the brain. That little hope was ended 
before morning. Heronholt never spoke, never opened 
his eyes, and we could not tell when he departed; 
but towards daybreak the doctor went to look at him, 
and he was gone. 

With the day, the storm abated ; the servants came 
in, and all was done that can be done for the Dead. 

I took horse, and crossed the country to Hull, to 
break the terrible intelligence to Samson, on his 
arrival. But the news that met me was, that about 
eleven o'clock on that fearful night, a ship had gone 
to pieces off Flamborough Head, crew and passengers 
all lost ; and as the tide washed in the bodies, and they 
were brought to town, mercantile friends recognised 
among them Samson Hardhead and his son. 

I cannot tell you what became of Samson’s specula- 
tions, business, and bank-shares; but I know the 
four Hardheads were laid together in their family 
resting-place at Stoke-Newington, that the estate 
they tried so hard for went to the crown, for the 
want of heirs; and there ends my knowledge of the 
haunting of Heronholt Grange. , 


‘My dear Sec.” said I, when this narration was 
concluded, ‘ I think that is the uncanniest haunted 
house of all. A ghost has no business to be mirth- 


| ful ; and as for pleasure, it is impossible that that 
| can be derived from a joke which It has laughed at 


for half-a-century. Besides, though it has a grudge 
against the Hardheads, why should it have one 
against the Crown ?” 

‘ Ay, why, indeed?’ assented the Secretary. ‘I 
told you the story merely as an example of how 
our labours are appreciated by the Government 
itself—On the Pr hand’—he pointed to the 

icture of a country inn, in the immediate neigh- 
Coasheol of what looked like some extensive 
mining operations—‘ here is a curious example of 
the confidence which is reposed in us, as what I 
may call Spiritual Disinfectants, by the public.’ 

‘The Public!’ said I. ‘ Do you mean that little 
inn? That’s a very odd place for a ghost to take 
up his quarters, surely. Does he give much 
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trouble in the way of bell-ringing? Does he 
haunt the Coffee-room or the Commercial ? or is it 
the spirit of some defunct waiter of the establish- 
ment, perturbed by the reflection, that instead 
of doing his duty during life, he has been the 
cause of waiting in other people? A ghost with a 
phantom napkin, going about with his deceptive 
“Coming, sir,” would make a new and striking 
feature in a tale of retribution!’ 

‘The ghost is not at the inn, sir,’ returned the 
Secretary gravely, ‘ or this Society would know how 
to deal with it. It is a subterranean spirit, and 
haunts the salt-mine adjacent. We have made no 
arrangements for a case of this description, and are 
at present only taking the matter into consideration. 
The owner of the place is a young man in delicate 
health, who cannot live in England during the 
winter, and is coming to have my final answer upon 
the matter next week, before he sets sail for 
Madeira. He has just come into the property, by 
the death of his maternal uncle, and finds it almost 
valueless, because he cannot get the mine properly 
worked. It is difficult to get men at all, and 
those who can be procured, will not go about in 
the passages unless in company, or work after a 
certain hour. Strong, however, as is the local 
superstition, it is not stronger than the belief in 
the reality of the apparition which is entertained 
by the owner himself—a highly-educated and 
sensible gentleman. In the interview which I had 
with him, he said that he should not trouble 
me with any vulgar reports at second-hand ; but 
—premising that the supernatural visitant, so far 
from occasionally haunting the place as heretofore, 
seemed now to have taken up its permanent abode 
therein—he would lay before me the narrative of 
what he had himself witnessed in the mine not 
many years ago, set down by his own hand only 
a few weeks afterwards, and at a period when he 
did not at all expect to become possessed of the 
property, between whom and himself there were 
at that time no less than three lives. He had 
intended it for publication in some magazine, 
which accounts for its form and style; but upon 
the whole he had thought it better not to make the 
matter public ; and doubtless, as it turns out, his 
reticence has been for his own interests.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I, feeling for my note-book, 
which was half-way up my sleeve ; ‘ these matters 
should be kept as private as possible. Do you 
happen to have the manuscript at hand, and would 
it fe too much trouble to ask you to read it?’ 

‘It would be no trouble,’ said the Secretary; 
‘and, besides, I shall be glad to refresh my memory 
with the details of the narrative, before coming to 
a final decision as to whether the case lies within 
our province or not.’ 


THE UNDERGROUND GHOST. 

: pardon, sir; perhaps you’d like to go under- 
qual this morning, Missis thought. Large party, 
sir, in the Dolphin room, going down at eleven; and 
our Cheshire mines are thought very curious, par- 
ticularly Setton Bassett, sir. Supply half Europe, 
they do, sir; and uncommon pretty the galleries look 
by torch-light. Very celebrated mine, ours, sir, and 
worth notice; and only half-a-crown charge for each 
a when many go at one time with the guides. 

hall I say you’ll go, sir?’ 

I should have had some curiosity, in any case, 
to explore one of those noted Cheshire salt-mines, 


which, if dwarfish in their proportions when compared 


with those of Poland, are still worth visiting ; but in 
the present case, though the waiter did not know it, 
since he did not know me, there was an especial 
attraction for me to accept his invitation. The mine 
was the property of my mother’s uncle, and might 
one day be my own ; might, that is, if three healthy 
cousins should die off before my delicate and ailing 
self. Still there was enough of contingent ownership 
in the thing, to give it an interest in my eyes. I was 
what is called a rising junior at the bar; but overwork 
and late hours had combined to sap what was a 
weakly constitution from the first. My health had 
given way, after a struggle, and symptoms of con- 
sumption, which fell disease was hereditary in my 
family, had at last begun to manifest themselves. 
The doctors were peremptory in ordering me to a 
warm climate, for at least a couple of years, and I 
had chosen Malta as the place of my reluctant exile. 
My passage was taken on board the Astarte, a fine 
steamer plying between Liverpool and the principal 
Mediterranean’ ports. When I reached Liverpool, 
however, on the eve of the day of sailing, I found, to 
my annoyance, that a vexatious delay must intervene. 
Some accident had happened, while in the Mersey, to 
the Astarte’s machinery, and it would take five, or more 
probably six days, to repair the damage. There was 
nothing for it but to wait; my berth was taken, and 
my fare paid; and thus it fell out that, after killing 
time by a short tour through the more accessible parts 
of North Wales, I thought I would visit Setton 
Bassett, and behold with my own eyes that famous 
salt-mine, of which as much had been talked in our 
own family, as though it had been one of the seven 
wonders of the world. I was not on the best of 
terms with my uncle, so I had put up at the little 
inn incog. 

I stood at the sitting-room window, after the waiter 
left me, looking out at the dull gray of the November 
sky and the yellowing pastures of the dairy county. 
There was no rain, but also no gleam of sunshine; and 
the still waters of the mere within rifle-shot of the 
hotel—the pike-fishing in which attracted many 
an angler to the district—looked as dark as lead. The 
canal, with the mn and red barges sleeping on its 
weedy surface; the marshy meadows; the ugly factory 
chimneys, peeping out among the bare tree-tops afar 
off—these things made up anything but an enlivening 
prospect. My mind wandered off to the oran 
groves and cloudless skies of Malta, to the pleasant 
voyage up the storied Mediterranean—I was a good 
sailor, and had no dread of sea-sickness to dash the 
enjoyment of the trip—and then my thoughts strayed 
back to my abandoned chambers in Hare Court, 
Temple. It had not been without a pang that I had 
wrenched myself away from law and equity, musty 
black-letter commentaries and brand-new rts ; 
and I sighed involuntarily as I thought how I had 
been forced to drop behind in the race of life, and to 
yield the palm to others. But life itself was in the 
balance, and I had no choice in the matter. 

‘Only waiting for you, sir,’ said the napkin-bearing 
attendant, jerking the door open, and poking the fire 
as waiters will, when no other exercise for their 
restless activity presents itself. I declare that I had 
forgotten the salt-mine, the proposed excursion, and 
my own consent to make one among the pilgrims. 
But I could not be always reading yesterday's news- 
paper; and I had seen Llangollen and Valle Crucis 
Ss the Rows of Chester, and the castles of Chirk 
and Bran; and however little attractive the dive 
might prove, it would be as well to have seen the 
family salt-mine, while a couple of hours at least 
would thus be got rid of. It was Saturday; and on 
Monday at noon, the splendid screw steam-ship 
Astarte, with her freight and passengers, was to drop 
down to the Mersey, and carry me along with her. 
I had but two days, therefore, to kill, and this under- 
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ground exploring would answer as well as + a of the cavern was very uneven in that part, and I had wal 
else. I put on my greatcoat, therefore, and followed | inadvertently walked into a sort of pit or basin of no ave 
William the waiter. great on se ani half-filled with sand and moist salt, the 

There were a good many sight-seers going down, | more or less pulverised. I rose and looked about me. yal 
besides the large and rather noisy family party | Evidently, I had strayed from the direct track, thanks col 
eccupying the Dolphin room, and which included |to my old habit of indulging in reverie, and had lov 
three or & young ladies. Besides these, there were mechanically taken a wrong turning among some of it 
three or four recruits from the commercial, and as | the many passages. The place where I now found to 
many from the coffee-room—all of whom had been | myself was by no means similar to the = of the m) 
impressed into the service by the eloquence of the glib | mine that was in full yield, and from which I had ex’ 
waiter, who, I rather think, must have received | wandered. Instead of being dry, airy, and full of life ch 
some fee from the head-guide for each visitor to | and bustle, the passage where I stood was damp, and | 
the mine. This guide, like his two subordinates, | quite silent ; not a sound being audible except the an 
was a plain, shrewd-faced miner, in a rough suit of | drip, drip of the water that san through the roof in be 
unbleached flannel, well provided with torches, fifty places, and fell sullenly splashing into the little fo 
lanterns, and other requisites for such an expedition. | pools of dark-green brine that lay among the stones. les 
He assured us, with gruff civility, that there was no | The floor was of stones, not of salt; and what salt ar 
sort of danger, if we only kept together, took care of | was left in heaps was mixed with sand and loam, so sh 
the lights, and minded what he told us; and after | as to be worthless for marketable purposes. It was ps 
this exordium, he led the way to the pit, which was | plain that I was in some neglected corner of the mine; @ 
half a mile off. A gin, turned by an old wall-eyed | it was plain, too, that 1 had lost my way. se 
white horse, sufficed to lower the cage which held us, I am not, I think, more timid at heart than other tl 
in detachments, and we were soon underground. Englishmen of my age and habits, but I must own tl 

A pretty sight was that mine, though I suspect it | that the first sensation I experienced was one of " 
was not by any means so superior a specimen of its | actual alarm. I remembered the words of the guide tl 
class as the waiter’s interested panegyrics would have | when he told us that there was no danger so long as c 


led us to believe. But it was pretty and curious | we kept together and near him. I had smiled when 
withal, to see the stretch of long galleries running |I heard this gruff caution, regarding it as a mere 
away to the dim distance, to see the ‘halls’ al | common-place en, or perhaps a phrase designed to 
‘chambers’ into which we suddenly emerged, and | enhance the value of our conductor’s services ; but 
whose roofs were propped on columns of salt, and | now the warning came back to me with unwelcome 
decked with frieze and cornice never carved by | emphasis, and as I breathed with difficulty the 
earthly chisel. Part of the mine was in‘ full yield ; | clammy and heavy air of the vault, a shudder ran 
the picks and shovels of the workmen rang against | through my whole frame. In the next instant, I 
the rocky walls and floor, awakening a thousand | rallied my courage, laughed contemptuously at my 
sullen echoes from the excavations ; and shaggy ponies | own fears, and stepped out manfully along the 
came clattering and stumbling past, dragging trucks | passage. The abandoned salt-pit, the moist and 
laden with corves of salt, some in block, and some in | sticky brine of which adhered to my clothes, shewed 
splinters, along the tram-ways. ‘There were a good | me at least what to avoid, and I knew that I must 
many men and boys busy in the regular routine of | have entered the passage from the right. But alas! 
the mine, and the sight of this industry seemed the | on emerging from the passage into a sort of square 
main attraction in the eyes of my fellow-pilgrims. chamber, in which some rude benches, carved out of 
They were all hearty, hale, north-country folks, except the rock-salt for the miners’ use in bygone times, 
myself; the Dolphin party in especial being from | were cut in the gleaming walls, I found that no less 
Yorkshire, as they told Sunbedn and who had | than six openings gave access to different parts of the 
previously seen no mines but coal-pits. My own | mine, and I was fairly at fault. 
experience was still more restricted; but I did not| How I had strayed so far without paying any 
take the same interest in the details of the labour of | attention to the bearings of my heedless course, is 
extracting salt as my temporary companions, most of | what perhaps none but an absent man can under- 
whom so loudly evinced their interest in ‘clay-stones’ | stand ; and I, unluckily, was an absent man. It was 
or ‘ jewels,’ not the first time, by many, that I had lost my way ; 
Besides, somehow, I felt the loud blithe mirth of | but my former escapades had all occurred under the 
the rest, who seemed as frolicsome as school-children | free sky, in the blessed summer sunlight; and the 
on a holiday, jar a little with my own highly-wrought | worst that had ever come of them was the temporary 
and irritable nerves. I was sickly and peevish, I dare | inconvenience of losing my dinner. But it is one 
say; but at anyrate, I shrank instinctively away | thing to range about a mazy wood, or to roam in 
from the laughter and conversation of the rest of the | circles among the great purple moors, and another 
party, and turned off into one of the lateral galleries | to be lost underground, in the dank air and darkness 
of the mine. I had a lantern—vwe all carried lanterns | of a living tomb. I remarked, too, that the candle in 
or torches—and it was wonderful how the light | my lantern would not last very long—from one to 
which it gave was reflected back from the pellucid | two hours perhaps, but certainly not Tonger. It was 
walls, which might have been hewn in rock-crystal, | annoying, very annoying, to be left thus alone. I 
so bright and pure was the salt through which the | did not like to own to myself that it was dangerous. 
passage had been cut. The rough facets of the great| How strange it was, I thought, that I did not 
crystalline lumps sparkled like monstrous gems, and | hear the very faintest sound from the scene of all 
the floor was rough with glittering fragments. This | those busy labours in the mine. I listened—listened 
e was intersected by others of varying width, | intently. Not a sound; not so much as the faint 
some of which were broad corridors with grooved | clink of a distant pickaxe, or the crash of a falling 
floors, where trams had once been laid; while others | block of salt; not the welcome sound of a human 
were mere fissures, in the forming of which spade | voice; not the tramp of one of those shaggy ponies 
and pick could have played but a secondary part. I| that drew the corves. I had never before realised 
wandered on, and on, and still on, musing as I went, | what the weight of solitude—enforced solitude— 
and taking little heed to my course. could be. I listened; I waited. Not the faintest 
Suddenly I stumbled, tripped over some loose masses | indication that any other mortal but myself was 
of salt, and fell on my hands and knees, managing— | below ground, reached my ears. Angry with my own 
and only just managing—+to save the lantern which I | fears, vexed with my own carelessness, that had brought 
carried from being extinguished in the fall. The floor| me to this pass, I selected at hazard one of the [ 
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passages opening into the chamber, and entered it, 
walking fat, but holding the lantern well in front, to 
avoid any fresh pitfalls which might. lie in wait for 
the unwary foot. The passage was but some ten 
yards long, and then it branched off into two narrower 
corridors, the widest of which led me to a wide but 
low-browed cave of mixed salt and stone. I entered 
it stooping, but soon found that I should be obliged 
to proceed on hands and knees, if at all, so I retraced 
my steps; and tracing the other corridor to its 
extremity, found myself once more in the square 
chamber which I had left a few minutes before. 

And now I began to own to myself that I felt 
anything but hopeful of a speedy deliverance. My 
best chance was, that I might be missed, and sought 
for, since it was evident that I might wander aim- 
lessly, as in a labyrinth, until my candle was spent, 
and then I should be indeed in sorry case. But 
should I be missed? I had no friend among the 
party of blithe sight-seers. If they remembered the 
existence of the pale, taciturn stranger who had 
seemed to shrink from their companionship, no doubt 
they would think that he had made his way back to 
the shaft, and got some of the miners to draw him up 
‘to bank;’ and the guides were only too likely to 
think so too. I should be inquired for at the inn, of 
course, but not till dinner-time, and my absence 
might very probably be misinterpreted. The pom 
knew nothing of me; my luggage was of the lightest ; 
I might be thought of merely as a bilking scamp, who 
had levanted without paying his bill. And even a 
night spent in that cheerless place would, to one in 
my failing health, be no trifling misfortune. Already 
my feet were cold and wet with the tenacious brine ; 
the cold moist air had brought back my cough, and I 
shivered in the chill atmosphere of the vault where I 
stood. Yet perhaps there were people near me, 
within earshot all the time, for I could not believe 
that the mine had been suddenly deserted. I shouted, 
and shouted again, the many crevices and passages 
giving back the sound of my voice with strange and 
sullen dissonance. 

Presently, though no answering call was returned, 
I saw a light, far off and dim, but rapidly advancin 
towards me along the gallery that lay on my left, ol 
which was one of the six I have mentioned. Nearer 
and nearer it came; no flare of torches, but the 
steady gleam of a small lamp; and then, to my 
surprise, I saw that the human figure that soon 
became visible was not that of a miner. The light of 
the lantern fell faintly on the pale face, colourless 
as marble, but delicate and pretty enough, of a young 
and slender girl—a lady, evidently, by her dress, and 
whom I instantly conjectured to have been one of 
the party of explorers. But how came she there, 
and alone? Was she lost, like me? or—— ‘Did 
you not call a minute ago? I can shew you the way, 
if you like.’ 

Common-place words these ; but they were spoken 
with a peculiar quiet intonation, that impressed me 
in spite of myself. The voice was sweet and low, 
but almost solemn in its calm. There was something 
strange, too,in the composure and the unsmiling gravity 
of one so young, while her very presence in that out- 
of-the-way part of the mine perplexed me. My first 
idea was, that the young lady, like myself, had lost 
her way in the intricacies of the pit; but this sup- 
position her confidence of bearing seemed to contra- 
dict. No doubt she knew the mine well, or she 
would scarcely have offered to guide me to safety. 

This was an additional proof that she could not 
have been one of the merry, rosy-cheeked Yorkshire 
girls who had made part of the explorers that morning. 

ost likely, some fresh party had descended to see 
the mine, and this young lady—some resident in the 
neighbourhoo ma 


accompanied her friends to a| had carved those delicate capitals and rich decora- 


Then I snapped the thread of my thoughts rather 
abruptly, as ¥ vadtoasbonsl that I had not uttered 
a single syllable of thanks cr explanation to my fair 
rescuer, who had, no doubt, been the only member of 
the party to which she belonged who had happened to 
hear the cries for aid, of which I was beginning to be 
heartily ashamed. A man’s self-love is easily piqued, 
and I felt a hot flush of shame rise to my cheek as I 
thought in how pitiful a light I probably appeared to 
the sole spectator of what must seem my poltroonery 
in shouting for help. I therefore put on a bold front, 
and made a few remarks in as sprightly a tone as 1 
could adopt upon the absurdity of my position, and 
went so far as to express my regret for any trouble 
or inconvenience I might have occasioned the fair 
damsel on behalf of so insignificant a person as 
myself. At the same time, I thanked her for her 
kindness, and admitted that I should not be sorry to 
regain the upper air. 

She bowed her head slightly, and in the same 
grave, unsmiling manner as before, and turned 
towards the passage whence she had come, merely 
replying, in answer to my speech: ‘This is the way 
we must take.’ 

I followed her as she swiftly and steadily glided 
forward, traversing the long and narrow passage 
lamp in hand. At the end of the passage was a sort 
of hexagonal vault, full of openings in its dull, white 
walls, where the salt was much corroded by the 
moisture that dripped from the roof. The floor was 
covered with white incrustations, and several of the 
entrances were more or less choked with earth and 
rocks. My guide selected one of the narrowest of the 
galleries, without a moment’s hesitation, and entered 
it with the same quick but light step. It was a 
mere fissure of irregular width, so very narrow in 
parts that it seemed as if the rocks were closing their 
stony jaws to bar our egress, while the height was 
considerable. Once I fancied, as I looked up, that I 
could see a faint glimmer of daylight filtered down 
through the overlying rocks, but it may have been 
mere fancy. For some moments, not a word was 
spoken. I was the first to break the silence. 

‘1 had no idea,’ said I, ina lively tone that cost me 
an effort, for I could scarcely keep my teeth from 
chattering as I spoke, so chilly and moist was the 
atmosphere of the unsunned caves—‘I had no idea 
that I had wandered so far, or indeed that the mine 
was so large. I can recognise none of these objects 
by which we are passing, and yet some of them are 
worth looking at. How pretty is this, for instance !’ 
And I came to a stop, glancing about me with invol- 
untary admiration, as I found myself in a large natural 
grotto into which the fissure led. The lofty but 
broken roof was of rock-salt, but stained of many 
hues, green and crimson, orange, brown, scarlet, by the 
infiltration of water, which dripped abundantly from 
the cracks in the rough ceiling, and which probably 
contained metallic oxides in greater or less amount. 
The floor was of stone, wet and furrowed by the 
trickling of fifty tiny rivulets, which meandered over 
the honey-combed surface, till they were lost over the 
smooth lip of along and narrow chasm that intersected 
the grotto. But the beauty of the place was in the 
infinite variety of fantastic columns, some of pure 
white salt, some of the same salt discoloured and 
crumbling, that composed the walls. As the feeble 
light of the lanterns flashed on the pellucid surfaces 
of these fairy pillars, some simple and rude as the 
Doric, some slender and frail, some more elaborate in 
the intricacies of their mouldings than the Corinthian 
or Byzantine, I could not restrain my exclamations of 
surprise and delight. For a moment I forgot the 
cold, the damp, the discomfort, and said, to 
myself: ‘What a wonderful sight! If a human artist 


place which she knew well. And yet, why alone? 


tions, what a rush would there be to see his handi- 
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work! But I dare say even the county Handbook 
does not condescend to describe this place, which is 
worthy to be the palace of the king of the gnomes.’ 

‘Few know of this place,’ said my conductress, in 
the same measured, passionless voice as before. 
She had stopped when I stopped, and she stood 
motionless as a statue, and as a as if she had been 
a fi hewn out of alabaster, rather than a creature 
of flesh and blood. It was the first word of the 
nature of a remark which had fallen from her, and I 
tried to draw her into conversation by descanting 
on the beauty of the singular grotto, and the - 
ciousness of the mine. She said very little, but her 
reticence did not seem to be caused by any poverty 
of intellect. There was, however, a peculiar want of 
warmth or enthusiasm, whether the subject were Art 
or Nature, in what little my fair guide could be 
induced to say. Nor was she by any means com- 
municative as to herself. My attempts to discover 
whether she really lived in the neighbourhood, were 

uietly baffled, and when I said that ‘doubtless her 
riends would begin to be alarmed at her long absence, 
for which I feared that my own stupid blundering was 
to blame,’ she merely bowed, and led the way as 
before. On we went, through a net-work of passages, 
that only seemed to grow more Dedalian every 
moment, but through which my companion glided 
along as unswervingly as if she held in her hand an 
unfailing clue. Many of these galleries were 
evidently the work of man, bearing traces of pick 
and spade; while others, heaped with rubbish, and 
obstructed by rude columns of salt, were as plainly 
natural caves. In all, however, the air was heavy, 
chill, and moist, and water dripped from the walls, 
and fell gurgling down hidden fissures into some 
unseen depths below. I was confident that I had 
passed none of these places that day, and began to 
suspect that my guide was leading me a long round, 
so as to shew me all the lions of the mine, instead of 
taking a short-cut to the workings. At another 
time, this desire to impress a stranger with a full 
notion of local marvels would have amused me; but 
my cough got worse; I shivered, and longed for the 
excursion to come to a close. Yet there was an 
awkwardness in suggesting this. I ventured on a 
safe remark. 

‘It is bitterly cold,’ said I, with a shudder, for the 
damps seemed to be piercing to the very marrow of 
my bones. ‘ Do you not find it so?’ 

‘Very cold!’ She said no more; but those two 
common-place words were spoken in a voice that awed 
me, somehow, in spite of myself, and seemed to freeze 
me into silence. On we went, and I trusted that we 
must be approaching the working-part of the mine, 
for the candle in my lantern was reduced to a mere 
morsel, and must soon be burned out. But ill as I felt, 
and hard as it was for my weak lungs to endure the 
unwholesome air, I almost forgot this in my per- 
plexity as to my conductress. I could not make her 
out at all. I had met with romantic young ladies, 
silly young ladies, sensible young ladies, even Lentety 
and vain young ladies, but never with any one like 
my guide. Why was she leading me thus, what I 
4 must be a circuitous course through the mine? 

- es 

She came to a dead stop, slowly turned, and con- 
fronted me. The hood of her gray cloak, an old- 
fashioned article of attire, such as [ had not seen for 
many years, was drawn over her head, and it threw 
her face partly into shadow ; but her eyes were bright 
and clear, though there was something in their cold 
steady look that made me shiver afresh, as if the air 
of the mine had grown even more icy and oppressive 
than before. 

‘Tell me about yourself. Tell me what you are 
going to do. What are your plans, I mean,’ she 
said in the same manner as before, like a sleep-walker 


unconsciously uttering words that volition does not 


prompt. 

I laughed, and blundered out some would-be witty 
rejoinder on my own good-fortune in having inspired 
so charming a person with sufficient interest in my 
fate to suggest the question ; but the flippant words 
died away on my lips half spoken, as she waved her 
hand, not impatiently, not coquettishly, but with a 


calm dignity of bearing that matched well her blood- | 


less cheek and the carriage of her proud head. 


*You | 


are to sail in the Astarte—is it not so?’ said this sin- | 


gular gil, without a smile or a falter in her low but 
very distinct voice. I owned the fact, in no slight 


surprise. I had mentioned to no one at Setton Bassett | 


the name of the ship in which my passage was taken. 
The idea of a mystification, of a trick, 


awned upon | 


me, but I was at a loss to guess how my strange guide | 
could have obtained the information she evidently | 


possessed. Did she know more of me than this? my 
name, for instance, my profession, and my reason for 
quitting England? If so, at any rate she made no 
ay of her knowledge. She merely raised her 


and for a moment—it was ungloved, and there were | 


rings of price sparkling on the thin white fingers 
—and her eyes seemed to gather a new expression of 
sadness and warning as she said: ‘Beware of the 
Astarte! If you love your life—and oh, it is bitter 
to die young—do not sail in that ship.’ 

Slowly the hand she had lifted in warning fell to 
her side, and holding up the lamp as before, she 
turned away, and preceded me along the galleries. I 
a her, perplexed, half angry, half alarmed. I 

gan 
And then a new fancy seized me. Perhaps I myself 
might be delirious, and the mine, the endless galleries, 
and my strange guide, were visions of a disordered 
brain, a frightful dream, from which I vainly strove 
to awake. Presently, it occurred to me for the 
first time that my new-found friend’s feet made 
no sound as they trod the broken and rugged pave- 
ment, slippery and heaped with rubbish. Certain 
it was that she moved firmly and swiftly on, 
without any sign of difficulty or fatigue, while I 
stumbled and splashed, splashed and stumbled, and 
at times“found it hard to keep up with her. But as 
regarded the noiselessness of her tread, I could not 
solve the doubt. If I stopped, she stopped too, not 


after a pause, but instantly. And I heard nothing | 


but my own labouring breath and hacking cough, 
and the sound of my own weary feet crunching the 
splinters of salt. 

A little while, and even this was forgotten in a new 
source of apprehension. I had for some time vaguely 
conceived the idea that, as in a labyrinth, we were 
walking in a circle; and gradually I began to fancy 
that I had seen this or that block of salt or darkling 
arch before, and that I had passed through some of 
the corridors at least once before. But suspicion was 
changed to certainty when I suddenly espied, lying 
on the ground in one of the galleries, one of my own 

loves. I had dropped this glove some time before, for 
i had missed it soon after the arrival of the Unknown. 
As I picked it up, I glanced keenly around me, and 
thought I recognised the opening that led into the 
square chamber. I was right; in another moment I 
had followed my mysterious guide into the square 
chamber itself. More than an hour’s weary toil, for 
my candle was all but spent, had brought us back to 
the point from which we had started. I was angry 
at last ; all my involuntary awe for my strange con- 
ductress was lost, and I stamped my foot hard upon 
the floor as I asked if she had been amusing herself 
at my expense, or whether she, too, were ignorant of 
the topography of the mine, and had misled me by 
accident. I spoke in wrath, and almost in menace; 
but there was no reply, save one long moan, as from 
a child in pain, that rang sadly through the vault. I 


to fear that I was the sport of a mad woman. | 
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turned my head, but I could see nothing ; and when 
I again confronted what I now deemed my treacherous 
guide, a sort of mist seemed to dim my eyes, and I 
saw, or thought I saw, her form grow faint and indis- 
tinct, fading and fading like breath upon a mirror, 
but with still the same calm face, the same grave look 
of sorrow and warning, until that too faded, and 
nothing was left opposite to me—nothing but the 
rocky wall. I sprang forward, incredulous, and 
touched the wall with my hand. As I did so, a repe- 
tition of the moaning cry made me start, and far 
down the passage where I had seen her first, I saw 
her again—the pure, pale outline of the young face, 
the tall, slender form in the gray mantle, with the 
hood drawn over the head, the lamp shining in the 
outstretched hand. How came she there? 

This is too much!’ cried I passionately, and con- 
vinced that I was the victim of a trick, though how 
such a trick could have been effected, I did not care 
to consider. ‘I will not bear this juggling, I will 
not’—— 

As I spoke, I darted forward to overtake the 
receding figure, and my foot tripping among the 
loose stones of the floor, as I ran, I fell heavily, 
crushing the lantern beneath me, and being instantly 
involved in Egyptian darkness. Bruised and hurt, I 
gave no heed to the pain of the fall, but sprang up, 
and strained my eyes in the direction where the lamp 
had been last seen. There was not a spark—not a 
sound. No light, no rustle of her dress, no faint 
sound of a distant footfall, nothing but darkness and 
silence. Eagerly I listened, eagerly I watched, but 
in vain. I tried to call aloud, but my tongue refused 
its office; and when I did raise a weak shout, I felt 
my natural repugnance to the darkness deepen as no 
answer came. 

‘She is doing this to frighten me,’ I murmured ; 
‘she is hiding behind some pillar. Whoever she is, 
she never could be cruel enough to leave me here in 
the dark alone, to perish.’ 

Silence, still silence. Any sound, even that moan, 
at which my very heartstrings had quivered, would 
have been better than that. Darkness, blank, black 
darkness. I tried to shout, tried to grope my way 
out, but the sides of the rocky vault were slippery to 
the touch, and when I found an opening, I stumbled 
and fell again, and had not strength to rise. Oh, it 
was very cold, cold and dark. This must be death. 


‘A drop more brandy, Jem ; the last did him good. 
I can’t feel any pulse yet, though. Don’t crowd so 
about him, lads. Give him air! That’s enough of the 
brandy, but don’t leave off chafing the hands. He’ll 
come round !’ 

With my dulled ear, I heard these words, but 
scarcely understood them, and from between the 
half-closed lids my weak eyes could feebly distinguish 
a glare of torches, and several rough men in miners’ 
garb, and one in black with a kind, shrewd face— 
the doctor, no doubt. I saw all this, in a stupid 
sort of indifferent way, as if it had been a pageant, 
and then I seemed to sink down into a black sea of 
roaring water, and fainted for the second time. 

I was in bed at last. I had been in bed some days, 
very ill, and with a brain too deadened, and a frame 
too exhausted, to take note of time. When my senses 
returned, I asked what was the date, and hearing it, 
knew that the Astarte had sailed without me, and 
that my passage-money was lost. It was not for 
weeks, and until my slow convalescence had ripened 
into recovery from the illness brought on by cold and 
the wetting I had experienced, that the doctor asked 
me how I came to separate myself from the rest of 
the company, and to get lost in the mine. 

* It so happened,’ said he, ‘ that work was suspended 
unusually early on that day, as there was a wake at 
Swivelsby, and the miners had a sort of half-holiday 


byannual custom. The mine was therefore abandoned ; 
and but for the lucky chance, that when you were 
missed at the inn, and inquiries were an 
intelligent boy, the son of a miner, declared that you 
had never come up to bank at all, it is probable 

no search would have taken place. As it was, long 
hours passed before a party started in quest of you; 
and it is fortunate that they were in time. Setton 
Bassett mine has witnessed more than one tragic 
incident, even in my day.’ 

‘To what do you allude, doctor?’ asked I eagerly. 

* Eighteen years ago, a young lady, a Miss Walcott, 
became separated from her friends, as you did, in 
that mine,’ answered the doctor. ‘I had not as yet 
settled in the district, and only know the details from 
report, and very imperfectly. I believe, however, that 
the poor girl, who had made one of a large family 
party, was bound on a visit to an aunt, who lived a 
few miles off; her own parents then residing at 
Hallings Court, near here. The day was a stormy 
one ; the carriages drove off in a heavy fall of rain ; 
and I believe the missing one was understood by her 
mother to be staying at her aunt’s, and vice versd, for 
there was no alarm till help was impossible. The 
poor girl’s body was found—for she perished of cold 
and hunger in that maze of galleries—in the very 
spot where we found you, and—— Bless me, how pale 
you look, my dear sir. Take some cordial, and lie down, 
and no more talking—not a word more, I insist.’ 

I have no explanation of the above facts to offer. 
T have endeavoured, far from England, to set down 
every detail of the occurrence as simply and succinctly 
as possible. I should be thankful if [ could disabuse 
my mind of the ghastly doubt and horror that clin 
to it, and which haunt me when I recall the events o' 
that day in the Cheshire salt-mine. The good doctor, 
when he heard my statement, did his best to convince 
me that what I saw was a mere hallucination, due to 
my disordered health and excited nerves. I wish I 
could think so; but further inquiries, made before I 
left England, served to assure me that I was not the 
only person who was supposed to have seen the 
Presence that I had beheld in the disused portion of 
the mine. 

One word more. The warning was no idle one, 
though I doubt whether I should not have been 
ashamed to have heeded it, had not illness chained 
me to my sick-bed. Before I was able to quit Setton 
Bassett, news came that the fine steam-ship Astarte 
had been cast away on the rocks of Cape Spartel, and 
that most of the crew and passengers had perished 
miserably in the surf. 


‘ Here ends,’ observed the Secretary, ‘our would- 
be client’s narrative. After becoming possessed of 
this underground property, he went down to the 
little inn again, and gathered all the information 
he could upon the matter. He did not descend the 
shaft himself, but collected trustworthy evidence of 
the apparition having been seen—since his own 
perilous adventure—by many different people in all 
parts of the mine, although more commonly in the 
disused part. The material prosperity of the place 
is without doubt greatly marred by the presence of 
the late Miss Walcott; and he has come to us in the 
hope that we may be able to persuade that unhappy 
young woman to quit the premises. Has my friend 
“theCork” any suggestion to offer for our guidance?’ 

There was a tone of superiority—although a 
jocose one—about Mr Robert Finch, to which I 
was not accustomed, and for which I could not 

uite account. I concluded, however, that even in 
the case of the Secretary Bird, official life had 
begun to have its usual results in making its 
victim priggish and overweening. 
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“Well, said I, ‘I should shut the shaft up, and 
exhaust the air of the mine completely, until: I got 
this aérial young lady herself into the Condenser.’ 

“*And what would you do then?’ inquired Mr 
Finch with an air of contemptuous indifference. 

‘Well, I’d let her out in the Painted Room in 
Blackston Manor, when the wind was due south, 
“and see how she and the wicked sheriff would get 

on. together—or, stay—I’d introduce her ifto some 
unhaunted family mansion like Stafford “House, 
and so make a profitable little business for your 
respectable Society—professional rat-catchers in 
the country do the very same thing’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr Robert Finch frigidly ; ‘I 
am sure you are i | polite.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear Mr Secretary,’ returned I, 
also with coolness; ‘I have passed a charming 
afternoon; but do not let me detain you longer 
from your important duties, 

We shook hands, but not as we had done at our 
meeting that morning. The fault, as I then thought 
—nay, as I think still—was mine. What right had 
I, after gaining possession,’ and in. scarcely a 
straightforward manner, of so much interesting 
information, to irritate the man who had thus 
good-naturedly supplied me with it? Of course the 
Secretary was sensitive about the reputation of the 
Society which employed him. No curate likes to 
hear his diocesan evil-spoken of, except by himself; 
a Greenwich pensioner will stand up—upon his 
very stumps—in defence of the Hospital which robs 
him ; even the government has its stanch defenders 
| in the public offices. I looked at my well-filled 


note-book, and acknowledged to myself, what a | 


} man is very slow to admit indeed—namely, that I 
| was an Ingrate. 
| prevent my sending the above materials for a New- 
Year’s Number to the printers. 


Since the foregoing was written, printed, and 
stereotyped, rather a curious thing has happened. 
Being invited to stay with an old friend of mine at 
| a Vicarage in the Isle of Wight, to which he had 
| been recently presented, I was astonished, as I 
| drove up the winding carriage-road, to find that 
| his residence—at least in its external appearance, 


seemed quite familiar tome. Where had I lately 
seen such a two-storied house with verandah over 
| verandah before ? 

‘You may have seen something like it, but 
scarcely the house itself,’ said my friend; ‘ for it is 


This reflection, however, did not | 


. » 

mostly my:own doing. I wanted to make a pretty 
place oft ;*and since neither the Church Buildi 
Society hor Queen Anne’s Bounty contemplate the 
picturesque, at Teast to the extent of erecting 
verandahs, I applied to a. Society in Cornhill’—— 

‘Then I don’t pass one single night beneath your 
hospitablé roof, cried J. * Why, that’s the Society 
}for the Re-establishment of the Character of 
Haunted Houses.’ 

‘ Haunted Fiddlesticks!’ returned the vicar ; ‘ it’s 
the Architectural Renovation Society. They under- 
take to make houses habitable which have fallen 
into disrépair, or to furnish others, as in my case, 
with the latest improvements, at estimates which 
they bind themselves not to exceed. It’s a capital 
institution ; for many a man—and especially many 
a poor parson like me—has been ruined by begin- 
ning edifices, the cost of which they have been 


| totally unable to calculate.’ 


I scarcely listened to what he said; I could 
think of nothing but how suspiciously like that, 
vicarage was to the house in Garden Reach, Cal- 
cutta, the picture of which hung in Mr Robert 
Finch’s board-room. How very odd that both 
these Societies should be located in Cornhill! Was 
| it possible that the Secretary Bird had fathomed 
|my motive for inquiry, and invented all those 
| narratives, which he professed to read out of what 
|-were in reality only documents about Improve- 
ments and State of Repair? No, no: he never 
would have played so shameful a trick upon an 
| old friend as that. And yet, why would he have 
| always sat at so great a distance from me, and 
| objected to my looking over his shoulder? Stand- 
ing opposite that first-floor window, it most un- 
doubtedly seemed to belong to the apartment 
wherein the young woman of colour was accus- 
tomed to try on her Dacca muslin. Yes, there was 
certainly a most suspicious similarity. 

‘Do you happen to remember the name of the 
| Secretary of the Society you speak of?’ inquired I, 
as carelessly as I could. 

‘Well, no, returned my friend; ‘I cannot just 
now recollect it, although he came down here, and 
was my guest ; but I rather think it was the name 
of some bird.’ 

‘Not the Secretary Bird?’ cried I, aghast with 
apprehension. ‘Oh, pray, don’t say that.’ 

‘No; it certainly was nothing so ridiculous. 
Let me see—Robin, Sparrow, Woodpecker, Water- 
wagtail, Chaflinch—that was it; Finch, Finch— 
Robert Finch. I thought him a charming fellow, 
full of anecdote and stories of all kinds. Do you 
know anything about him?’ 

‘I hope not,’ groaned I, thinking of my New- 
Year's Number, stereotyped past recall; ‘but if L 
don’t, it’s a very Curious Coincidence’ 


